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SavonaroLa !— Was he hypocritical im- 
postor  self-deluded fanatic? holy, single- 
minded Christian preacher? heaven-commis- 
sioned prophet? wonder-working saint? 
martyr, only wanting the canonization which 
was his duet Was he the turbulent, priestly 
demagogue, who desecrated his holy office by 
plunging into the intrigue and strife of civic 
politics, or a courageous and enlightened 
lover of liberty ; one who had conceived, and 
had almost achieved, the splendid notion: of 
an equal republic of Christian men, acting on 
the highest Christian principles? Was he— 

a subordinate question, yet not without in- 

terest —a rude Iconoclast, or one who would 

have purified and elevated art to the height 
of its holy mission? Had he more of 8. Ber- 
nard, of Arnold of Brescia, of Gerson, or of 

Wycliffe? Was he the forerunner of Luther 

or of Loyola, of Knox or of S. Philippo Neri, 

even of John of Leyden, or our fifth-monarchy 
ment Since his own day, and even in his 
own days, these questions have been agitated 
in his own Church, and among the Reformed 
Churches, with singular contrariety, 80 as to 
form almost a solitary exception to the usual 
resolute partizanship. He who was burned 
under Papal excommunication, in direct 
obedience, or at least submission, to a Papal 
mandate, has been the object of passionate 
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vindication by very zealous Roman Catholics ; 
his beatification has been demanded, it might 
seem almost granted ; a legend has gathered 
around his life, laying. claim to and obtain-— 
ing implicit belief, and, considering the late 
period of his life, almost as prolific in miracle 
as that of Becket or of Bernard. Though 
hailed by the earlier reformers, with zeal al- 
most equally blind to his real character, as 
one of themselves ; as the disciple of Huss 
and Jerome of Prague ; as the harbinger of 
Luther ; yet the colder, later age of Protes- 
tantism cast him aside almost asa poor im- 
postor. Such was the verdict of Bayle ; such 
that of a writer far more serious than Bayle, 
Baddeus. To others, as to Roscoe, he is a 
wild fanatic. The enemy of the enlightened 
and magnificent, and all but perfect Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, must be an enemy to all true 
wisdom, as well as to the real interests of 
Florence, which, at its height of glory and 
prosperity during Lorenzo’s life, at his death 
began to darken towards its decline. 

This historical and religious mystery, if we 
may judge by the list of works at the head 
of our article, has neither lost its interest nor 
found its acknowledged solution. It is not 
from the want of biographers that the Life of 
Savonarola has not appeared in its clear and 
full light. We might, without difficulty, 
have enlarged the copious catalogue. Of all 
these lives the ‘‘ Jérome Savonarola ” of M. 
Perrens, in our judgment, approaches much 
the nearest to a just appreciation as well as 
to a clear and vivid life of the famous Domini- 
can. The Padre Marchese, to whom we are 
indebted for the letters and other documents 
published, with valuable observations, in the 
** Archivio Storico Italiano,’? had contem- 
plated a Life of the Florentine preacher. The 
failure of his eyesight compelled him to 
abandon his design. M. Perrens has had the 
advantage of his valuable advice, in a work 
which he only undertook when thus given up 
by Padre Marchese. He visited Florence, to 
make himself master of his subject, and es- 
pecially of the works of Savonarola. He pro- 
feases to have read the whole of his sermons 
—no light task —and, to a considerable ex- 
tent, we can avouch that he has read them 
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well and carefully; and certainly from no| moral condition of mankind, in some respects, 
other source but his. own writings can the) in a lower and more degraded state ; never 
.  @haracter, the influence, ot the fate of this| were the two great enemies of human happi- 
singular man- be judgéd with historic truth| ness— ferocity and sensuality — so dominant 
or justice. Savonarola must be his own| over all classes ; and in those vices Italy, in 
biographer. The preacher, the prophet, the} one sense the model and teacher of the world, 
politician, even the martyr, must speak for| enjoyed and almost boasted a fatal pre-emin- 
himself, and he does speak, in his own still|ence. Some who read history with but pur- 
stirring words ; words which, however gtrange| blind sight, attribute much of this dreary 
and wearisome from their perpetual iteration, | state to the revival of letters. The pagan- 
reveal ‘the man in all his living lineaments, | ism of the more cultivated minds is denounced 
his powers, his objects, his passions, the secret | as the dire enemy, which violently or insidi- 
of his authority, even the causes of his fatal| ously put an end to the ages of faith. But 
end. Savonarola appears not only the prophet | classical learning did not thrust religion from 
and preacher, but, what must never ‘be lost| her throne; she came into the vacant seat, 
sight of, the Man, the Italian, the Monk. .M. | and offered all she could offer to the desolate 
Perrens has paid especial attention tothe cor-|and yearning mind of man. Men believed in 
responding dates of his works, and the events| Plato, because those. who ought to have 
of his life; we can thus follow the Preacher, | taught Christ gave no signs of their belief in 
step by step, day by day, up through the/Christ. In the highest places of the Church 
rapid path of his ascent to fame and power, | was the most flagrant apostacy from the vital 
down the still more rapid and abrupt preci-| principles of the Founder of the Church. 
pice of his fall. This subject will force itself upon us too fre- 
The family of Savonarola came from Padua, | quently during our survey of the life of Sa- 
and a gate in that city bore their name. His|vonarola. His favorite studies too were 
grandfather, Michael Savonarola, a physician | guided and stimulated by this intuitive pre- 
of great fame, had been invited to Ferrara by | dilection. He turned from the great authori- 
Nicholas Prince of Esté. His father, Mi-| ties of the profession, Hippocrates, Galen, 
chael, had five sons, of whom Girolamo was| Avicenna. He stole away to Aristotle, to 
the third, and two-daughters. His mother’s | his ethics and metapbysics, his knowledge of 
name was Helena Buonaccorsi. Girolamo, | which betrays itself even in his most impas- 
as was also his brother Albert, was destined |sioned sermons; but still more to Thomas 
for his grandfather’s profession. They were| Aquinas. He may at first only have sought 
seemingly a religious family. Michael, the|in the cloister, as he declared in one of his 
grandfather, had exercised that blessed privi-|later sermons, his two dearest objects — 
* lege of the Christian physician, the gratuitous| liberty and rest, freedom from domestic 
_ care of the poor. Girolamo was born Sep-|cares,* the perfection, or, at least, the se- 
tember 2ist, 1452. Even in his boyhood he} curity, of his own moral and religious being. 
was reserved and serious : he loved solitude ;| But his letter to his father, written at the 
he sought lonely walks, avoiding the gardens| time of his flight to Bologna, is far better 
of the ducal palace, where the youth of |evidence of his motives at that time than 
Ferrara held their joyous meetings. There| sentences scattered about his later sermons. 
was a depth of religious passion in his soul|It was on the 24th of April, 1475 (he was 
which required only to be stirred to decide his | then twenty-two years and a half old), that 
future life. His protestation (cited by M. | Savonarola deserted forever his father’s house, 
Perrens) that in early youth he had deter-|and knocked for admittance at the door of 
mined not to be a monk only shows that the} the Dominican convent in Bologna. The 
thought was already brooding in his heart.| Dominican order boasted among its disciples 
As'the world opened upon him, its religious|St. Thomas Aquinas, the greatest of the 
and moral darkness appalled, repelled, drove|Schoolmen, the object of the young man’s 
him to seek any sanctuary where he might| ardent study; and if profound religion — the 
dwell alone with himself and with God. Nor| religion which, while it trained the intellect 
was this the act of a timid, over-scrupulous, 
superstitious mind. Perhaps in no period of | _* There is a vague story, resting on but slight authority, 


2 one ° ° i he victim of a tender but honorable 
the civilized world, since Christ, was the cabdentiee ocbedeaiteh eee ce! Lt 
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by the scholastie learning, left free scope to 
zealous passion and even to excursive imagi- 
nation within the bounds of Church theology 
— it was in the cloisters of the order, of 
Preachers. Two days after, the young man 
sent to his father his memorable letter, in 
which the calm, deliberate determination of 
the youthful ascetic is exquisitely touched 
with the tenderness of a loving son : 


** You who know so well how to app - 
ate the perishable things of earth, judge not 
with the passionate judgment of a woman ; 
but, looking to truth, judge aceording to rea- 
son, whether I am not right in abandoning 
the world. The motive which determines 
me to enter into a religious life is this : — 
the great misery of the world, the misery of 
man ; the rapes, the adulteries, the robberies, 
the pride, the idolatry, the monstrous blas- 
phemies by which the world is polluted, for 
there is none that doeth good, no, not one. 
Many times a day have I uttered this verse 
with tears : 

“* Heu fuge crudeles terrds ! fage littus avarum.”? 


‘‘T could not support the enormous wicked- 
ness of most of the people in Italy. Every- 
where I saw virtue despised, vice in honor. 
When God, in answer to my prayer, conde- 
scended to show me the right way, could 
decline it? O gentle Jesus, may I suffer a 
thousand deaths rather than op thy will 
and show myself ungrateful for thy goodness. 

Think not that I have not en- 
dured the deepest affliction in separating my- 
self from you. Never, since I was born, 
have I suffered such bitter mental torment as 
at the moment when I abandoned my own 
father to make the sacrifice of my body to 
Jesus Christ, and to surrender my will into 
the hands of those whom I had never seen. 
You complain of the secrecy of my depatture, 
I should rather say, my flight. In truth, 
I suffered such grief and agony of heart when 
I left you, that, if I had betrayed myself, I 
verily believe that my heart would have 
broken, and I should have changed my pur- 
—_ In mercy, then, most loving father, 

ry your tears, and add not to my pain and 
sorrow. To be Cesar, I would not return to 
the world ; but, like you, I am of flesh and 
blood ; the senses wage a cruel war with the 
reason, and I would not give vantage to the 
devil. The first days, the bitter days, will 
soon be over. As a man of strong mind, I 
h you, comfort my mother, and both 
of you send me, I entreat you, your bless- 
ing.’ 


* The letter may be read in Latin in the Relsielp Spirit- 


uales published by P. Quotif; in Italian, in Burlamacchi ; 
in oN Na M. Perrens ; in our own tongue, in both the 
ves. 





Savonarola, like all men, especially Italian 
men, of his temperament, sought expression 
for his passionate feelings in poetry, , The 
able editor of his few poems, M. de Rians,* 
assigns his earliest ode, ‘‘ De Ruina Mundi,” 
to some period a year or two before. his 
flight to Bologna. It breathes the same 
sensitive horror of the awful moral spectacle 
around him, and already Rome is the centre 
and source of all wickedness : 

«* La terra é si oppressa da ogni vizio 

Che mai da se non levera la soma, 

A terra se ne va il suo capo, Roma, 

Per mai non tornar al grande offizio.”” — St. 5, 


If this first poem revealed the stern aversion 
of his heart to the sins of the world,, his 
second, ‘*Qn the Ruin of the Church,’ 
showed no less his vivid imagination, already 
revelling in that allegorical significance which 
he assigned to every word of the Scripture, 
and in the boundless symbolism of the Church. 
The Ode is a string of. brilliant. material 
images, each of which has its latent spiritual 
meaning : jewels, diamonds, lamps, sapphires, 
white robes, golden zones, white horses, 
But Italy lost no poet by the elevation.of 


| Savonarola to be her greatest preacher, 


Girolamo’s verses are hard and harsh; all 
his higher odes are utterly deficient in the 
exquisite music, the crystalline purity of 
Petrarch; his more lowly and familiar 
stanzas, if they have the rudeness, want ‘the 
simple fervor of St. Francis, still more the 
vigor of Jacopone da Todi. We fear his 
poetry itself would hardly have disenchanted 
the popular ear from the profane and pagan, 
but light and festive, carnival songs of Lorenzo 
de’. Medici. Savonarola’s poetry is to, be 
sought in his sermons and even in some of 
his treatises. 

There could be no doubt that Savonarolae 
would equal the austerest sons of St. Dominic 
in the congenial virtues of the cloister. Yet 
though sternly submissive to the rigorous 
rules of his Order as to fastings and mortifi- 
cations, there does not always appear that 
extravagance of asceticism in which some of 
the older anchorites and the more famous 
monks luxuriated and gloried. He has no 
special aspirations after peculiar filth and 
misery ; and throughout his teaching the 
advice to others on these subjects, though in 
harmony with the rules of his Church, has 
a tone of moderation and good“sense ; bodily 


* Poesie di Savonarola, . \Birenze, 1847. 
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austerities are but subordinate, of low esteem 
in comparison with the graces and virtues of 
the heart and soul. No breath of calumny 
ever attainted the personal purity of Savona- 
rola. When he was the spiritual lord of 
Florence, if he condescended now and then 
to notice imputations of interested motives, 
of covetousness or spiritual extortion, it was 
to reject them with a defiant scorn, with an 
appeal to his own lofty disdain of wealth, to 
his known and lavish charities to the poor. 
He might have been, but disdained to be, 
wealthy. He was even above that more 
fatal and common avarice of his Church ; he 
sternly condemned the prodigal expenditure 
of wealth on magnificent buildings, on church 
ornaments, the golden censers, the jewelled 
pixes, the rich embroidered vestments ; he 
would still be the simple, self-denying monk, 
not the splendid churchman. 

In his obedience he was a mild brother of 
his Order ; as yet a humble disciple, he was 
in all respects strictly subordinate to his 
rule, and to the authority of his superiors. 
In his studies alone he struggled with gentle 
pertinacity for some freedom, which he at 
length obtained. He submitted to the com- 
mon discipline of the Order, the study of 


the Fathers, of scholastic theology with all 
its subtle perplexities and all its arid dialec- 
tics : but his heart rebelled, and dwelt with 
still increasing interest and exclusiveness on 


the Holy Scriptures. But it was not his 
heart alone which found its rest and consola-* 
tion in the simple truths and peaceful prom- 
ises of the Gospel. It was the bold and 
startling imagery, the living figures, the 
terrible denunciatory language, the authori- 
tative rebukes of sin in the name of a terrible 
and avenging God, the awful words of God 
himeelf, as uttered and avouched by the an- 
cient prophets, which clave to his memory, 
kindled his soul, and became at length his 
own, as he supposed, not less inspired lan- 
guage. His was not anxious searching of. 


the Scriptures, in order to find out the way: 


for the salvation of his own soul.* As to- 
that way he had implicit faith in the doctrines 
and in the authority of the Church. He. 


* There are four copies of the Scriptures in meng 


imagination, in the prophetic significance of which he 
seemed to have implicit faith. — Appendix, tom. 1. p. 458. 
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,|had the simple conviction that this was by 


faith and holiness of life, faith inspired by 
grace, of which holiness was the n 
manifestation. But the Bible, he felt by the 
terrific power of its language, by the deep 
meaning of its phrases and imagery, and by 
its direct application to the state of existing 
things, could alone shake the perishing world 
around him, and -beat up the universal 
wickedness which comprehended the people, 
the clergy, the Pope himself. At first in- 
deed his mind was in the fetters of his earlier 
and colder studies. According to the usage 
of his Order he was commissioned to visit 
many of the cities of Lombardy, to adminis- 
ter spiritual instruction, to exhort, to hear 
confession, and in every ordinary way to 
promote religion. In 1482, six years after 
his admission into the Dominican order, he 
was at Ferrara, his native city. He went 
there with reluctance, for no man is a pro- 
phet in his own cougtry, and he compares 
himself with unsuspected irreverence to the 
Carpenter’s son, to whom his native Nazareth 
paid but slight respect —a singular illustra- 
tion of his prescience of his own high powers 
and destiny, as well as of his simplicity.* 
Ferrara was threatened with war by the 
Venetians. Most of the Dominicans were 
ordered by their superior to retire from their 
convent in Ferrara, S. Maria dei Angeli. 
Among those who were sent to Florence 
was Fra Girolamo. He was received in the 
magnificent convent of the order, San Marco, 
hereafter to be the scene of his glory, and 
his fate. The name of Fra Girolamo was 
already not without celebrity, but it was for 
his learning and for his sanctity. Many 
stories were abroad of conversions which he 
had wrought, hardly less than preternatural ; 
the number of his disciples in later days 
threw back a halo of miracle around many 
of his earlier acts. On a voyage from 
Ferrara to Mantua he had been shocked by 
the blasphemies and obscenities of the rade 
boatmen. After half an hour of his earnest 
catechising, eleven of them threw themselves 
at his feet, in profound contrition, confessing 
their sins, and imploring absolution. 
Florence witnessed the first recorded in- 
stance of his public preaching. By the ad- 
t| mission, it may almost be said by the boast, 


*In his beautiful letter to his mother, published by F. 


- | Marchese, Archivio Storico, p. 112; no one who reads th 


and no more than this, can doubt the perfect sincerity 
Savonarola. 
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of his admiring biographers, this first attempt 
was a total, it might seem a hopeless, failure, 
such as might have crushed a less ardent 
man. He was appointed to preach the 
Caréme (the course of Lent sermons) in the 
great church of San Lorenzo. The expecta- 
tion was high ; his countenance was known 
to be fine and expressive ; his form, though 
slight, was full of grace and strength. But 
his voice was thin and harsh ; his delivery 
unimpressive, his gestures rude and awk- 
ward ; his language, not yet disembarrassed 
of dry scholastic form, heavy and dull. His 
audience dwindled down to a still diminishing 
few ; not twenty-five persons lingered in the 
vacant nave. His superiors, whether in 
kindness, or suspecting his slumbering powers, 
sent him during two consecutive years (1484, 
1485) to preach at San Gemignano. Still 
all was cold and ineffective ; a scanty and 
listless audience, or vacant aisles. He 
retired to Florence and re-assumed the humble 
office of reader; it might seem that his 
career of fame and of usefulness was closed 
forever. ' : 

On a sudden, at Brescia, he burst out; 
appalling, entrancing, shaking the souls of 
men, piercing to their heart of hearts, arid 
drawing them in awe-struck crowds before 
the foot of his pulpit. The secret was in 
the text-book of his sermons. It was the 
Apocalypse of St. John, Aut insanum 


inveniet aut faciet: such was the axiom of no, 
less a person than Calvin on the study of | 


this mysterious book; an axiom probably 
not much known to those who hold the 
peculiar doctrines of the French reformer 
among ourselves. If we receive, according 
to the letter, the account of this Brescian 
sermon, its causes and its consequences, as 
related in the life by Burlamacchi, it might 
be adduced as illustrating the wisdom of the 
great Genevese reformer. Not only in 
preaching on the chapter concerning the 23 
(24) elders, did he declare that one of the 
elders had been commissioned to reveal to 
him the terrible doom which awaited Italy, 
and especially the city of Brescia; not only 
did he summon Brescia to repentance, for 
**fathers would see their children massacred 
and dragged through the streets ’’—a scourge 
which would fall upon the city during the 
life-time of many there present ; but besides 
this, it was averred by Fra Angelo of Brescia 
that on the night of the Nativity, in the 
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convent of Brescia (the sermon had been 
preached on St. Andrew’s day) Fra Girolamo 
had stood in an ecstasy for five hours, entirely 
motionless, with his face shining so as to 
illuminate the whole church.* 

From this time Savonarola was no longer a 
preacher, he was a prophet.t Already, by 
his own account, he had struck this chord at 
San Gemignano, but with a feeble hand, and 
it had not vibrated to the hearts of his 
hearers : he had preached the scourging, the 
renewal of the Church, and that quickly ; 
but he had preached it not by divine revela- 
tion, but as an inference from the Scriptures.} 
This more sober statement might seem to 
comprehend his preaching at Brescia, and all 
the period of four years (1486-1490) which 
elapsed before his return to Florence. But 
the study of the Apocalypse, and the con- 
genial study of the Prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, neither found Savonarola mad, nor 
drove him to madness, if we take madness in 
its ordinary and vulgar sense. Yet if to be 
possessed by one great, noble, and holy aim, 
and in the exclusive and absorbing pursuit 
of that aim sometimes to pass over the im- 
perceptible boundary of prudence and reason : 
if, conscious of the undoubted mission of all 
good men, and especially of all in holy orders, 
or who wore the cowl of the monk, to de- 
nounce with peculiar authority the divine 
wrath against human wickedness, and to 
summon the Church to repentance, he forgot 
at times — or thought suspended in his own 
behalf— the ordinary laws of Divine Provi- 
dence ; if he did not reverently admit that 
the All-Wise jealously reserves in the mys- 
teries of his own councils the ‘‘ times and the 
seasons ;”’ if he at times lost his Christian 
patience, and no longer uttered in humble 
expostulation, Holy and True, how long! and 
imagined that he saw the sword already bare, 
and heard it summoned to go through the land 
— if these things are insanity, so far must be 
admitted the madness of Savonarola. Butas 


? 
* Burlamacchi, apud Mansi, p. 533. 
t A prophecy of such ruin to Brescia might have been 


hazarded at any time with no doubtful chance of its veracity. 
No city was so often besieged, few suffered such frequent 


desolation. It was said to have been fulfilled in the storm- 
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that madness in no way whatever lessens his 
responsibility, if it tempers our astonishment, 
and permits our cool judgment to trace the 
causes of his failure, and to a certain degree 
of his fatal end, so it gives full scope to our 
admiration of that which assuredly entitles 
him (by a much better claim than doubtful 
miracles, seen by blind disciples) to canoniza- 
tion in the esteem of the wise and good. 
Girolamo Savonarola was the apostle and 
martyr of truth in an age and land in which 
truth was more contemptuously trodden un- 
der foot than in most periods of the Christian 
Church. 

During the whole of the obscure period of 
four years, during which we dimly trace the 
movements of Savonarola in the cities of 
Lombardy, before his second and final estab- 
lishment in Florence, his fame was becoming 
more acknowledged not only as the preacher, 
or, it may be, the prophet, but as a man of 
profound thought, clear and subtle solution 
of theological difficulties, wise counsel, and 
grave authority. At a council of his order 
holden in Reggio, he displayed those qualities 
80 entirely opposite to the accomplishment of 
@ passionate and fanatic preacher. It is said 


that the famous Pico di Mirandola, the uncle 
of the prophet’s future disciple and historian, 
who was present at the council, was so im- 
pressed with his transcendant abilities, as to 
speak strongly in his favor to his friend 


Lorenzo de’ Medici. Yet there seems no evi- 
dence that Savonarola, when he settled in 
Florence more than three years afterwards, 
received any invitation from Lorenzo ; it was 
almost an accidental arrangement of his su- 
pertior which sent him again, as the humble 
reader, to the convent of St. Mark. Neither 
did the Order, nor did Savonarola himself, 
nor did Lorenzo, on the news of his arrival, 
foresee that in that lowly friar, who traveled 
on foot, and almost sunk under fatigue at the 
village of Pianora, eight miles from Bologna, 
Florence was to behold the restorer of her 
liberties, the ruler of her popular mind, the 
spiritual lord who should hold theocratical 
sway over her for several years in the name 
of God and of Christ. Later legend embel- 
lishes his journey by a celestial companion, 
who attended him to his inn, fed him with 
refreshing meat and wine, and guarded him 
to the gate of S. Gallo. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent had now been for 
many years the Lord of Florence. His age 
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has been’ called the Augustan age of Italian 
letters (strangely enough in the native land 
of Dante, Ariosto, and Tasso), but he resem- 
bled Augustus in more than his patronage of 
poets and philosophers, —in the skill with . 
which, like his grandfather Cosmo, he dis- 
guised his aristocracy under republican forms. 
On his contested character we must not enter ; 
nor inquire how far he compensated to Flor- 
ence, for the loss of her turbulent, it must be 
acknowledged, her precarious, liberties, by 
peace, by wealth, by splendor, by the culti- 
vation of arts and of letters; by making her 
the centre and the source of the new civiliza- 
tion of the world. 

Since the failure of the Pazzi conspiracy, 
Lorenzo had maintained his temperate but 
undisputed sway in Florence. His only 
danger was from without, and this he had 
averted by his wisdom and courage, by his 
bold visit to the court of his mortal enemy, 
the King of Naples; he had brought back 
peace to imperiled Florence, security to his 
own government. But the Pazzi conspiracy 
is so fearfully illustrative of the state of 
Italian, of Papal morals, at the time when 
Savonarola began his career, that it must not 
be altogether passed by. The object of that 
conspiracy was not the freedom of Florence, 
though it was to overthrow the power of the 
Medici. It was the substitution of the rule 
of another faction and family, through the 
authority of the Pazzi. The revolution was 
deliberately planned at Rome in the Papal 
counsels ; the Pope’s nephew was the prime 
mover, the leading agent and archbishop, its 
means foul murder. The place of that murder 
was the great church of Florence, the time 
of that murder the celebration of the Mass, 
the signal for that murder the elevation of the 
Host, the presentation to the adoring people 
(as all believed) of the God of mercy and of 
love. Lorenzo saw the dagger driven home 
to the heart of his brother Giuliano; but 
escaped himself by a strange accident. The 
ruffian to whom his death was assigned, a man 
whose hands were dyed with a hundred 
murders, and who was inured to the death- 
shriek of innocent men, scrupled at his task ; 
he would not murderin achurch! A priest 
was easily found with none of those compunc- 
tious visitings ; but the priest’s hand was 
feeble and unpractised, and Lorenzo came off 
with a slight wound. The Pope’s complicity 
is beyond all doubt. 
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“A confession of one of the ruffians was 
published, from which it appeared that the 
Pope had repeatedly declared ae blood- 
shed, as unbecoming his office ; but after this 
special protest he had given these merciless 
men, who all the while declared that without 
blood their plot must fail, his full sanction, 
Nor was this all. The Bull of Sixtus IV. 
(we presume that it bore the awful prelude, 
‘‘in sempiternam memoriam,” for the eter- 
nai memory of man), his Bull of excommuni- 
cation against the Florentines for their ven- 
geance against the murderers, still glares in 
the eyes of posterity. Of the murder in the 
church, of the murder at the elevation of the 
Host, there is not one word of abhorrence. 
It is treated as a mere ordinary fray between 
two Florentine factions; but on hanging 
the archbishop of Pisa, the murderer, taken 
in the fact, of whose guilt it was impossible 
to entertain the shadow of a doubt; on his 
execution the Bull assumes all its denuncia- 
tory terrors: it is the most awful sacrilege, 
a crime deserving the most dreadful torments 
here and hereafter. And Sixtus IV., against 
whose character there were other most foul 
charges, it may be calumnies, but charges 
published at the time at Rome, and through- 
out Italy; Sixtus, who almost began that 
system of princely nepotism, the foundation 
not of estates but of principalities for his 
needy, rapacious, and too often profligate 
relatives, was the head of the Christian 
world, when the holy Savonarola cast his 
eyes abroad upon that Church, in which he 
hoped to find the spirit, the sanctity of the 
Lord and his apostles. The successor of 
Sixtus IV. was Innocent VIII. (Cibo). The 
poetical pasquinades of the day stigmatized 
this Pope as the father of sixteen bastards ; 
charity and truth brought the number down 
to seven; two only survived to benefit by 


their father’s elevation ; his defenders there- 


fore have asserted that there were but two. 
Innocent was the first Pope who cared not to 


‘disguise his parental relation under the spe- 


cious name of nepotism. But the new Pope 
was no longer hostile, he was in close alli- 
ance with Florence and the House of Medici ; 
his son was married to a daughter of Lorenzo. 
In a well-known letter, Lorenzo (so much 
had the advancement of the Pope’s. kindred 
become a matter of course) gently reproaches 
Innocent with the timid reserve with which 


he had hitherto provided for his own flesh | 





and blood. Innocent was to be succeeded, 
almost before Sayonarola had begun his most 
famous career, by Alexander VI., a Pope, 
from whom papal zeal shrinks, and has 
hardly ventured on the forlorn hope of apol- 
ogy.* In truth this period, even when com- 
pared with that at the close of the tenth 
eentury, and the worst times in Avignon, 
and during the schism, is the darkest in Papal 
history. The few brighter years after the 
Council of Constance, of Martin V., of 
Nicholas V., and in spite of the confessions 
of his youth, and his flagrant tergiversations, 
of Pius II., had raised the pontificate to some 
part at least of its old awe and respect. 
Towards the close of the fifteenth century 
the Popes had become Italian princes ; their 
objects were those of the Viscontis or Sforzas 
of Milan; it might seem their sole aim to 
found principalities in their houses; their 
means were the same, — intrigue, treachery, 
violence, and rapacity. Such was the state 
of the Papacy when the Dominican, now 
arising to the zenith of his fame, and mas- 
ter of an eloquence, unheard for centuries in 
the pulpits of Italy; with a character alto- 
gether blameless, and as yet unsuspected, 
probably unconscious, of political designe ; 
with the sole purpose of promoting the re- 
ligion of the people, took up his abode in 
the convent of St. Mark. The Dominican 
convent of St. Mark had been rebuilt by the 
munificent piety of Cosmo de’ Medici. In 
three years he is said by P. Marchese to have 
spent 36,000 gold florins upon it. Cosmo 
had delighted to visit within its walls the 
holy Antonino, afterwards archbishop of 
Florence, and in good time a saint. Cosmo’s 
grandson, Lorenzo, maintained the hereditary 
respect of his house for the convent of St. 
Mark. On the walls were now, fresh in all 
their saintly beauty, the frescoes of Fra 
Angelico, who in its cells had prayed and 
painted, painted and prayed ; his prayers no 
doubt crowded with themes. of the holy im- 
ages which he painted, while his paintings, 
as it were, embodied prayer. St. Mark is 
perpetually visited in the present day by those 
who, gazing with admiration on the works of 
Fra Angelico, forget that its cloisters were 


* Tt appears from Dr. Madden that a French writer has 
undertaken this foolish task, but we must acknowledge that 
this ultramontane school, the school of Audin and Rohr- 
bacher, as to historical value, is so far below contempt, that 

teuches our curiosity : paradox must be ingenious 
and plausible eyen to amuse. 
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trod by the no less holy, but less peaceful, 
feet of Fra Girolamo. But with what rap- 
ture must the Preacher have gazed on the 
congenial paintings of Fra Angelico! * 

From this time Savonarola is to a certain 
degree his own biographer: the successive 
volumes of his sermons, from Advent, 1491, 
to Lent, 1498 (the year of his death), display 
the gradual development of his eloquence, 
his influence, and his aims, till he rises to his 
height, the legislator and ruler of Florence.{ 

He began with the humble office of Reader, 
that is, the Instructor of the novices, perhaps 
of the tertiaries, the lay members, of the 
Order. The sphere of his first efforts was a 
close hall, of moderate dimensions. The 
whole body of friars within the convent, and 
pious hearers from without, crowded the 
narrow room ; he descended into the garden 
of the convent, and, under the damask rose- 
bushes, or in the porch of a chapel, continued 
his pious instructions. There was something 
still of want of freedom in his gestures, some- 
thing harsh in his intonation, which offended 
the fastidious eyes and ears of the Floren- 
tines. But these defects fell away, or were 
lost in his deep earnestness and kindling 
fire. There was a general demand that, from 
the lowly chair of the teacher, he should 
mount the authoritative pulpit. Savonarola 
at first hesitated to accept the offer of bis 
Superior, the Prior of St. Mark. His bio- 
graphers assert (legend now begins'to speak) 
that, when he yielded, he said, ‘* To-morrow 
I shall begin to preach, and I shall preach 
for eight years.’’ The Apocalypse was again 
his inspiring theme. On the Ist of August 
(1491), on a Sanday : 


‘«T began publicly to expound the Revela- 
tions in our church of St. Mark. During 
the course of the year, I continued to develop 
to the Florentines these three propositions : 
‘That the Church would be renewed in our 
time.’ ‘ Before that renovation, God would 
strike all Italy with a fearful chastisement.’ 
‘That these things would happen shortly.’ 
I labored to demonstrate these three points 
to my hearers, and to persuade them by 


* The letter-press of the beautiful engravings from these 
frescoes is by the Padre Marchese. 

+ These two courses were published at Prato (1846) ina 
volume intended as the commencement of a complete collec- 
tion p his works. This design has, we regret to find, been 


Perrens —“ Recherches Supplémentaires,” tom. m. p. 


‘Perrens, p. 42, with the quotation from the Magliabec- 
Library, and from his book “ De Veritate Prophet- 
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bable arguments, by allegories drawn 
rom the Sacred Seri sa by other simili- 
tudes and parables drawn from what was 
going on in the Church. I insisted on 
reasons of this kind; and I dissembled the 
knowledge which God gave me of these 
things in other ways, because men’s spirits 
appeared to me not yet in a state fit to com- 
prehend such mysteries.’’ 


In all the early sermons, Savonarola is as 
yet neither tribune nor prophet ; but he is a 
preacher such as perhaps Italy had never be- 
fore heard. He himself describes perpetually, 
what deadened the force of all Italian preach- 
ing — subtle logical distinctions, profane and 
idle similitudes, illustrations from heathen 
poets, from Dante or Petrarch ; he compares 
the preachers of his day to the singers and 
mourners in the house of the ruler of the 
synagogue, whose mournful music made the 
soul weep, but could not raise the dead. 
Savonarola might now seem to have studied 
hardly more than one book, and that the 
Book of Books : he is said to have learnt the 
Bible by heart. But it was that book, read 
by an imagination which opened out the 
biblical language with a boldness and luxuri- 
ance, certainly as yet untried, and perhaps 
hardly surpassed in later days: every image, 
every allegory, every parable, every figure has 
not one but a thousand meanings, — mean- 
ings, each of the same authority with its 
plainest and most literal significance, — mean- 
ings heaped one upon another with prodigal 
profusion ; and that notin wanton ingenuity, 
but with a vehemence and fervor which en- 
force the belief that the preacher had the 
fullest confidence in every one of his wildest 
interpretations. There is still enough of the 
Peripatetic philosophy of his master, S. 
Thomas Aquinas, to show that it is not for 
want, but from disdain, of erudition, that he 
rests his teaching on the word of God, and 
on that alone. At the same time he retains 
the most humble deference for the doctrines 
of the Church on all theological questions, 
and has full faith in the poetic mythology of 
the middle ages, in the Virgin, and in the 
Saints. 

From this time all Florence crowded to the 
preacher. The narrow church of St. Mark 
was too small. He was summoned to the 
cathedral ; and here men climbed the walls 
and swarmed on the pillars, to catch a glimpse 
of his keen, delicate features, and the tone of 
his deep and thrilling voice. 
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And Florence had need of a preacher of 
Christian righteousness. There is no reason 
to suppose that Florence was, in Shakspeare’s 
phrase, a more ‘‘ high-viced ’’ city than others 
in Italy. But her commerce, perhaps, made 
her sensuality more splendid and notorious ; 
and the cultivation of letters and arts, and 
the Platonic philosophy, if it had made the 
manners more elegant, had probably not 
heightened the moral tone. 

The form of religion, it is true, subsisted 
— the hierarchy in all its splendor, and with 
its awful titles ; the ceremonial of the Church, 
in its utmost gorgeousness; the doctrine, 
which as yet few were so religious as to dis- 
pute, in all its rigor ; but its life, its sancti- 
fying graces, its elevating aspirations were 
gone. Its serious power, even its poetry (to 
speak generally) had lost its hold on the inner 
soul of man ; and that soul must have some- 
thing to fill its insatiable craving after higher 
things. 

The year after his settlement in Florence 
(in 1491) so great was his fame that Savona- 
rola rose to the dignity of Prior of St. Mark. 
As the convent bad been enriched by the 
bounty, and had prided itself hitherto on the 
reverence shown towards it by the house of 
Medici, it was the custom for the Prior on 
his appointment to pay a kind of homage to 
the head of the family. Savonarola seemed to 
be ignorant, or simulated ignorance, of this 
usage. The older friars remonstrated. ‘Is 
it God or Lorenzo de’ Medici who has named 
me prior!’ ** God,’ was the instant answer. 
‘Let me, then, render thanks to God, not to 
man.”’ Lorenzo heard the report of this 
speech: he merely observed, ‘“‘ A monk, a 
stranger in Florence, has taken up his abode 
in my house, and will not deign to visit me.”’ 
To Lorenzo, no doubt, Savonarola was no 
more than a man of surpassing eloquence, 
whom his civilities would gradually tame 
down. Lorenzo would have delighted to have 
added Savonarola to the brilliant society 
which assembled around him in Careggi, to 
share his splendid hospitality and discuss arts, 
letters, philosophy, and religion, with Politian 
and Mirandola. He would have listened, as 
a high intellectual gratification, to the unri- 
valled preacher. But Savonarola felt that 
the friendship of Lorenzo was more dangerous 
to his lofty purpose than his enmity. He 
would not even tamper with the perilous 
courtesies of a man who at least dallied with 
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heathenism, whose delight was in‘ heathen 
poets, whose own poetry was bright with 
heathen images, and melodious with the 
names of the heathen gods and goddesses, and 
in whose presence were discussed such solemn 
questions as the immortality of the soul, with 
arguments extraneous to those of the Scrip- 
tures and of the Church. Throughout we 
must remember that Savonarola was, as will 
hereafter appear, a monk in all the rigor and 
intolerance of monkhood. To Savonarola 
these evenings at Careggi—so beautifully 
described, and in a kindred spirit, by Mr. 
Hallam, who cf all persons might fairly as 
sume that classical culture is not incompati- 
ble with Christian goodness — were but pro- 
fane revels ; hence his uncourteous and al- 
most unchristian rejection of the advances of 
the princely host. Lorenzo, punctual in all 
the ceremonies of religion, came to mass at 
St. Mark’s. It was told to Fra Girolamo, 
that after the mass he was walking in the 
garden. ‘* Let him walk as long as he will,” 
was the cold answer. Lorenzo (the Magnifi- 
cent) placed a number of pieces of gold in his 
contribution to the alms-chest of St. Mark. 
The Prior knew from whence came the splen- 
did oblation. He set asifé the baser metal 
as sufficient for the simple wants of the con- 
vent, and sent the gold to the buonuomini, to 
be distributed among the poor. 

‘Savonarola relates himself a further in- 
stance of his own haughty demeanor to the 
lord of Florence. Five persons from the 
noblest houses in Florence, a Bonsi, a Ves- 
pucci, a Soderini, a Valori, a Rucellai, ap- 
peared before him to persuade him, for the 
sake of the public peace, to moderate his 
tone ; his darkening prophecies were already 
disturbing the city. ‘* You tell me,’’ said 
the preacher, ‘‘ that you are come of your 
own accord. I say you are not. Go, and 
make this answer to Lorenzo de’ Medici, — 
Let him repent of his sins.”” His friends 
told him that he was in danger of imprison- 
ment. ‘‘ You, who have wives and children, 
may dread imprisonment. I care not; let 
him do as he will ; but let him know that I 
am a stranger here, and he a citizen and the 
first of the city. But I shall stay where I 
am; it is he that shall depart.” This, of 
course, afterwards grew into a distinct predic- 
tion of Lorenzo’s death. . Other and milder 


means were tried to keep down the growing 


influence of the Dominican. There was a 
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famous Franciscan preacher, Fra Mariano. 
He was set up tocalm the popular mind. 
He preached on the text, “‘ It is not for you 
to know the times or the seasons which the 
Father has put in his own power" (Acts 1. 
7). Savonarola accepted the defiance; he 
preached on the same text. Mariano was 
awed to silence ; the rival preachers met in 
courteous intercourse, but Mariano, at a later 
period, found his hour of vengeance: he 
reached in Rome, inciting the Pope to rid 
the world of that pestilent fellow. Brother 
Girolamo continued his triumphant course. 
In Lent, 1492, he preached on the Book of 
Genesis at San Lorenzo. Women, when he 
rebuked their immodest attire, appeared in 
dark close dresses. One man, as he left the 
church, hastened to make restitution of three 
thousand ducats. The year had not passed 
when Savonarola stood by the deathbed of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. He had been summoned, 


it should seem, by the dying man himself, 
who had always shown the most humble 
obedience to the rites of the Church, and had 
already received the last sacraments, uttering 
words of the most profound piety. Politian, 
who was preseng, relates the interview. 


Girolamo exhorted the expiring prince to hold 
fast the faith ; Lorenzo declared that his faith 
was unshaken. That he should amend his 
life ; Lorenzo promised so to do in the strong- 
est terms. That he should resign himself to 
death, if such were the will of God; * with 
joy,” said Lorenzo, “if such be God’s Ge- 
cree.”’ The friar rose to depart; Lorenzo 
implored his blessing, bowed his head, and 
made the responses in the firmest and gentlest 
tone. Politian adds, that men would have 
thought that all present were suffering death, 
and not Lorenzo. We have no scruple in 
accepting this simple statement of Politian as 
the whole truth. It was an after-thought 
of Savonarola’s admirers and of Lorenzo’s 
enemies which represents Lorenzo as racked 
with remorse by three sins of his life, the 
massacre at Volterra (which was no deed of 
his, but one of those dreadful accidents of war 
for which not even the commander of the 
forces at Volterra was responsible) ; the 
plunder of the Monti de Piet& founded for the 
dowry of Florentine damsels who had been 
deprived of their marriage-portions ; and the 
condemnation to death of many innocent per- 
sons after the Pazzi conspiracy — an act, of 
which popular fury, and not Lorenzo, was 





guilty. The friar, it is said, sternly enjoined 
faith and restitution of all his ill-gotten gains. 
Lorenzo hesitated, but made the promise. 
The third and last demand of the inexorable 
Girolamo was, ‘‘If you would have peace 
with God, restore her liberty to Florence.” 
Lorenzo turned his face to the wall, and 
spake no word; the friar withdrew. All 
this, however, rests only onthe report of 
Burlamacchi, in whose work legend has al- 
ways to be separated from history; and to 
Burlamacchi it came from Maroffi, the som- 
nambulist and man of visions, the least trust- 
worthy of all Savonarola’s followers. 

So died the magnificent Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
at the age of forty-four, on the 8th of April, 
1492. On the 25th of July died Pope Inno- 
cent VIII. Piero de’ Medici succeeded, with- 
out struggle, to the acknowledged but unde- 
fined supremacy of his father in Florence ; 
on the throne of St. Peter the unblushing 
and venal conclave placed the Cardinal Borgia, 
who took the name of Alexander VI. Savon- 
arola acquiesced with the rest of Florence in 
the sovereignty of Piero ; but in the Advent 
of that year he preached on the Ark of 
Noah, a course, it should seem, suddenly 
broken off, and resumed in the Lent of 1494. 
The clean and unclean beasts in the ark 
were a fruitful subject for the bold imagina- 
tion of the friar. In the Lent of 1493 he 
was in Bologna, but it should seem that at 
Bologna he had tamed his manner; the 
prophet was at first thought but a simple 
man, fit to preach to women. The preacher’s 
fire soon began to kindle both himself and 
others ; all ranks, all orders, the artizan, the 
peasant, the burgher, the prince, were at his 
feet. The haughty wife of John Bentivoglio, 
Lord of Bologna, condescended to be present ; 
but she came, and, in spite of remonstrance, 
came repeatedly, with a pompous train and 
in the midst of the service, interrupting the 
devotion of the people, and the discourse of 
the teacher. In the spirit of old Chrysostom 
to the Byzantine empress‘ Herodias dances, 
Herodias would have the head of John” — 
Savonarola addressed her as the Devil, who 
came to disturb the word of God. Her 
brothers attempted on the spot to avenge the 
insult; they could not make their way 
through the throng. Assassins were hired ; 
according to the legend, they were admitted 
to his presence, but cowered before his look 
and words, and crept back to their employers. 
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The friar boldly gave out that he was about to 
return to Florence, he should sleep at Pian- 
ora; ‘it is not my fate to die at Bologna.”’ 

The Prior of St. Mark determined to com- 
mence in his own convent that reformation 
which with terrible denunciation he had de- 
manded from the whole Church, the Pope, 
the clergy, the people. He urged upon his 
brethren the strictest austerity and conform- 
ity to their rules, of which he himself set 
the example. He resolved to remove the 
cloister from the din and license of the city, 
and obtained a site at Carreggio, where he 
settled most of the brethren. So far was he 
from discouraging learning, that he left part 
of the convent in Florence to be an institu- 
tion for the study of the Oriental languages. 
He had further views. Tuscany was but a 
district of the Lombard provinces of his 
order ; he aspired to make it independent, 
and obtained its severance from Pope Alex- 
ander ; himself was to be the first vicar- 
general. During this reform, though he 
ceased not to thunder against the vices of 
clergy and people, he was still on terms of 
peace with the Pope and with Piero de’ 
Medici. M. Perrens quotes a passage which 
reads almost like humble adulation of the 
son of Lorenzo, and contrasts it with his 
hard and uncourteous demeanor to the father. 

But the time was coming when the sword, 
the sword of God, which Savonarola had so 
long proclaimed as about to sweep down the 
sons of guilty Italy, might be seen, as it 
were, in its portentous gleaming on the 
summit of the Alps. Charles VIIT. of 
France had been stmmoned by the Duke of 
Milan. Savonarola at times disclaimed, at 
times seemed darkly to intimate, that he had 
foreshown the descent of the French; but 
he at once designated Charles VIII. as the 
coming scourge, as the renovator of the 
Church. 

The judicial folly which seized Piero de’ 
Medici might to a less devout man seem the 
smiting hand of God. Florence had been, in 
all former wars, the faithful ally of the 
French. Piero de’ Medici had entered int 
close confederacy with the King of Naples, 
whose throne Charles VIII. claimed as his 
own. Piero de’ Medici might have reso- 
lutely maintained or might have repudiated 
the Neapolitan alliance: like all weak men 
he chose the worst course — vacillation. He 
knew that he had not, like his father, a firm 








hold on the respect, or at least the awe, of 
the Florentines, but was hated for his pride 
and profligacy. Almost the first act of 
Charles VIII., on his descent from the Alps, 
early in 1494, was to send an embassy to 
Florence. He reminded the Florentines that 
Charlemagne had been the second founder of 
their city ; he touched on the recent alliances 
with the kingdom of France, especially with 
his father Louis XI., and urged the stronger 
argument, the immense commercial advan- 
tages derived from France. The Florentines 
were almost the bankers of the realm. The 
answer of Piero de’ Medici was ambiguous. 
Charles at once prepared to march on Flor- 
ence. Such was the public discontent. that 
the magistrates entreated Savonarola to allay 
the angry people. The Preacher obeyed, 
but he did not scruple to remind them of his 
repeated but neglected text'(a text, by the 
‘way, invented or imagined by himself): 
** Behold, the sword of the Lord is upon the 
land, instantly and rapidly.” * Piero de’ 
Medici was seized with the utmost panic ; he 
thought of his father’s daring embassage in 
his own person to the hostile court of Naples. 
What Lorenzo had done with bold wisdom, 
he would imitate with weak despair: he 
went as his own ambassador to the camp of 
Charles; but, instead of overawing, fell 
prostrate before the invader. He accepted 
at once the hard terms ; he was even more 
lavish of concession than the king of de- 
mands ; he stipulated for the surrender of 
the fortresses of Pietra Santa, Sarzana Sar- 
zanella, the occupation of Pisa and Leghorn, 
the loan of 200,000 ducats. 

Florence rose in fury. Francesco Valori, 
once a friend of the Medici, headed the move- 
ment, mounted his horse, and summoned the 
people to liberty. Piero de’ Medici and all 
his faction were declared rebels; they stole 
out of the city, and took refuge in Bologna. 
Savonarola seemed stunned with the revolu- 
tion — the Prophet saw not clearly what was 
tocome. His sermon (on Haggai) dwelt only 
on the mercy of God ; he urged the people to 
imitate God, and show compassion. He 
spoke ambiguously of the scourge impending 
over the city ; let Florence appease God, who 
is already half-appeased ; let the approaching 
Advent be a fast as rigorous as Lent. -The 


* Ecce gladius Domini super terram cito et velociter. 
His favorite phrase was that the barbiere (the barber or 
barbarian) would come and shave all Italy. See especially 


, “ Sopra i Salmi,” serm, xxtv, p. 166, 
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burthen of his discourse, the burthen on 
which he perpetually dwelt, was calamity 
on Italy, on Florence, on the clergy. 

And he said again and again that Italy 
shall be utterly subverted, and especially the 
city of Rome. Nevertheless it was revealed 
to him, and had been revealed in former 
visions he had seen at intervals for the last 
four years, that the prophecy against Flor- 
ence was conditional: it might be averted by 
her repentance and by God's mercy. Four 
ambassadors were named of noble houses — 
a Nerli, a Rucellai, a Capponi, a Caval- 
canti; the fifth was the Dominican stranger, 
Girolamo Savonarola. They set out for 
Lucca; Charles eluded their reception; he 
was on his march to Pisa, whither they fol- 
lowed him; but Piero de’ Medici had pre- 
occupied the weak mind of the king by his 
humble submission. On their solemn audi- 
ence Savonarola addressed the king in a long 
florid Ciceronian harangue, in which there 
are but few gleams of the fervid Preacher. 
It was a general exhortation to imitate God 
in showing mercy. 

On the 27th of November, Charles VIII. 
entered Florence; his manners were courte- 
ous, but the terms which he dictated hard 
and imperious— the restoration of the Medici 
to their full sovereignty. The magistrates 
had not lost the Florentine courage: they 
firmly repelled the proposals. ‘‘ What then,’’ 
said the impetuous Frenchman, ‘if I sound 
my trumpets?’’ ‘Then,’’ resolutely an- 
swered Gino Capponi, ‘‘ Florence must toll 
her bells.’’ The threat of the terrible tocsin, 
the signal of general insurrection in all 
Italian cities, startled the king, and he turned 
off, with a coarse pleasantry on the name of 
Capponi.* Yet Florence, unorganized, if 
not unarmed, might well fear the lawless 
Transalpine soldiery let loose in her streets. 
Savonarola was sent on a second embassage 
to the king. We see no reason to treat, 
with M. Perrens, his account of his own 
language as vain boasting: ‘‘I spoke to the 
king as not one of you would have dared to 
have spoken, and, by the grace of God, he 
was appeased. I said things which you 

ourselves would not have endured, yet he 
rd them patiently.” Charles VIII. was 
not so superior to the awe of a man who 
spoke, like Savonarola, in the name of God, 
and whom many believed to be a prophet, 
as not to cower before his presence, or, at 
least, to reverence his saintly character. On 
November 26th, the treaty was signed, and 
Charles left the city. 


* Nardi, 1.51. M. Perrens well observes that Machia- 
velli has said better : 
* Lo strepito dell ” armi e de’ cavalli, 
Non poté far che non fosse sentita 
La voce d’ un Cappon fra cento Galli. 


Florence was now free, but with the 
Medici had fallen the government which had 
subsisted for seventy years. The old repub- 
lican forms saneinnd, but they had fallen 
into desuetude, and the habits of self-goy- 
ernment had long been obsolete. All at 
first was factious confusion, trade ruined, 
shops closed, the people ground down by the 
enormous sums exacted by the French king 
as free gifts. There were great names — 
Soderinis, Capponis, and Valoris — but none 
of commanding authority. The stranger, 
the monk Savonarola, was the first man in 
Florence, on him all eyes were turned ; he 
alone had overawed the mighty king of 
France; to him Florence owed that her 
streets had not run deep with blood. That 
he himself was the founder of the new repub- 
lic, was noidle boast ; his sermons on Haggai 
during the Advent of the present year, 
reveal the workings of his mind, and the 
course of his srennhings Savonarola awaited 
his time : his first proposal was that of a re- 
ligious teacher rather than of a legislator — 
it was to make collections, one for the poor 
of the city, one for the poor of the territory ; 
to open the shops in order to give employ- 
ment to the needy; to lighten the taxes, 
especially those which weighed on the lower 
orders; to enforce strict justice ; and, finally, 
to pray fervently to God. If all eyes were 
previously turned on Savonarola in despair, 
they were now turned in popular gratitude. 
By common consent Savonarola became the 
lawgiver of Florence. He summoned the 
whole people, except the women, to meet 
under the dome of the cathedral. He began 
by laying down four great rules or principles 
as the groundwork of the new constitution, 
I. Fear God. II. Prefer the good of the 
republic to your own. III. A general am- 
nesty. IV. A council formed on the model 
of that of Venice withotit a doge. Nor was 
the constitution which he proceeded to de- 
velop the extemporaneous conception of a 
great mind, called forth by the exigencies of 
the time, nor that of a bold fanatic grasping 
at power, which in wielding he loa to 
wield. Savonarola had profoundly studied 
the principles of government. These ques- 
tions had not been avoided in their vast 
theory of human life by the Schoolmen. 8. 
Thomas had entered into them with all his 
cold, analytical, Aristotelian precision and 
ee exhaustive plenitude; and Savonarola 
was master of the whole of S. Thomas. His 








book on Government is the practical applica- 
tion of the Schoolman. According to both, 
monarchy is nearest to the government of 
God —it is the best of governments; but 
both the Schoolman and the Prophet had a 
noble aversion to tyranny, into which Italian 
monarchies seemed inevitably to degenerate. 
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The death of S. Thomas is by some attributed 
to poison administered by Charles of Anjou, 
against whose dire despotism his book of 
government had been a stern protest. Sa- 


vonarola, in more than one posses’, draws 
the ideal of a tyrant in the blackest hues, 


manifestly with allusion to the hated Medici. 

The constitution of Florence, as founded 
by Fra Girolamo, was not a fierce democracy ; 
it by no means recognized universal suffrage. 
The parliament of the whole people, sum- 
moned by the tocsin, had been the main in- 
strument of the silent despotism of the 
Medici; this turbulent assemblage had of 
necessity devolved its full powers on a Balia, 
and on certain functionaries, the Accoppia- 
tori, whose names, duly prepared by the 
Medicean faction, had been carried by accla- 
mation, and thus assumed the sovereignty 
under the secret dictatorship of Cosmo, or 
his descendants. It was thus shown, on a 
small scale, how universal suffrage ends in 
despotism. The great Council of the nation, 
established by Savonarola, comprehended the 
citizens with the right of suffrage; it con- 
sisted of all who had a right to take part in 
public affairs, that is, citizens of above thirty 
of age (in some cases twenty-five), of 

lameless character (netti di specchio), who 
themselves or their fathers, grandfathers, or 
great-grandfathers, had been either in the 


signory, gonfaloniers of the companies, or 
of the twelve Buonomini. The population 
of Florence and its territory was reckoned 
by a curious statistical return, published by 
Roscoe, at 450,000; the great Council com- 
prised but 3200; of those one third were 
chosen by lot for six months, and so in suc- 


cession. No meeting had authority if of 
less than 1000. The attributes of this kind 
of broad hereditary peerage were, to appoint 
to all the magistracies, to adopt or reject all 
laws. Afterwards it became a court of a 
peal from the sentences of death or exile 
passed by the Signory ; this was called the 
trial of the six beans (sei feve). The Sig- 
nory was supreme, under the control of the 
Great Council. There was a second council 
of eighty (the richiesti), a senate which ad- 
vised the Signory, drew up the laws to be 
submitted to the Great Council; decided on 
peace or war, conducted fects and military 
affairs. Every member of the eighty must 
be full forty years old; all the magistrates 
formed part of it; and had a deliberative 
voice in its counsels. Such, in its outline, 
was the constitution of Savonarola, or rather 
of God: for Savonarola enacted it in the 
name and authority of God; on its main- 
tenance depended God’s blessing and the 
panes unexampled prosperity of Florence. 
or was this all; it a head, and this 
head was no less than Christ himself. Our 
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own fifth-monarchy men were anticipated in 
this instalment of King Jesus as the para- 
mount sovereign. The popular cry in de- 
fence of the constitution was, ‘‘ Live Jesus 
Christ; ”” again and again the preacher, in 
his panegyric on his own great work, declares 
oo especial care of the Saviour and of the 
irgin. 
hat was the office and position of Savon- 
arola himeelf in the new constitution? It 
was one of greater influence and authority, 
because it was anomalous and undefined. The 
Lord of Florence was Jesus Christ, but the 
representative of the divine will, the prophet 
by whom it was permitted to reveal the fu- 
ture, was Savonarola. Tis office was some- 
thing like that of a judge of Israel, or a 
Roman censor with dictatorial power. Nor 
was it that the Signory or the Council had 
resort to the cell of the friar, as to the seat 
of a living and perpetual oracle. He is 
found in the ae ny uring the more than 
three years of his domination, with rare 
pause or intermission, and that not merely 
as the Christian preacher denouncing the 
sins of men, but as the guardian of the 
public weal. It is Florence which is the 
constant object of his terrible or cheering ad- 
dress. Against the attempt to restore the 
arliament, he thundered with more than 
is usual vehemence. ‘‘ People, if you would 
not ruin yourselves, permit not the parlia- 
ment to assemble heey well this maxim, 
and teach it to your sons. People, when 
ou hear the bell which summons you to par- 
iament, rise up, draw your sword, and say 
to those who convoke it, what would you 
have? Has not the Council full power? 
What law do you propose? Will not the 
Council do it as well?’’ He urges them to 
make the Signory take a solemn oath not to 
assemble the parliament, to inflict heavy fines 
on all who should order the bells to sound 
for it. ‘‘I would have, if the guilty man 
be of the Signory, his head struck off; if he 
be not, let kim te declared a rebel, and his 
goods confiscated.’ This was strong lan- 
guage even for the tribune preacher.* 

But in truth, according to Savonarola, it 
was the primary and essential postulate of 
the constitution of Florence, that Florence 
should be a Christian city; a city such as 
had never been seen on the earth ; the model 
to Rome, to ey to wy world. It wa to 
enjoy an age of peace and prosperity. There- 
fore it mg that the senchet ciand head- 
long into politics. Whom were the Chris- 
tian people to consult in all things but their 
Christian teacher, him who had the divine 
mission to preach, which not even the Po 
could annul? Who was to guide the ’s 


* Predic. sopra li Salmi, July 28, 1495. See Perrens, 
p. 214, for the rest of the quotation. 
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ple but the prophet of the Lord? It is 
idle to judge, as we might now judge, of the 
incongruity of religious men mingling them- 
selves in the turmoil and strife of the ringhi- 
era, of making the pulpit a rostrum, instead 
of keeping the faith of Christ in holy and 
peaceful seclusion from the passions of men, 
and preserving the clear, definite distinction 
between the citizen and the Christian. For 
centuries the priesthood had been the rulers 
of the secular as well as the spiritual affairs 
of men. Bishops had been lords of cities, 
though latterly in Italy they had shrunk 
into a more peaceful sphere before the ter- 
rible tyrants, the Condottieri captains, the 
hereditary podestas. Preachers, saints, even 
female saints (at Florence, S. Catherine of 
Sienna), had mingled in matters of state. 
The Popes had ae the demagogues of 
Christendom, and if they had shown a tithe 
of the zeal fur the liberties of mankind, 
which they did for what they called their 
own liberties, but which in fact was an iron 
spiritual tyranny, they had been demagogues 
to whom history might pay the highest 
honor. Yet was not Savonarola himself 
without some apprehension of this unnatural 
ition of the Christian teacher; but with 
is characteristic boldness he resolved it into 
the manifest will of God: 


**T have spoken to God in my own language. 
‘And what, Friar, hast thou said unto the 
Lord?’ I have said, Lord, I confess that thou 
art just, good, almighty, and that thou art my 
God; that thou hast created me out of nothing, 
and I am dust and ashes; yet will I speak to 
thee with confidence, for thou hast been crucified 
for me. Pardon me if I am presumptuous and 
too familiar in my speech. Thou, Lord, who 
doest all things well, thou hast deceived me; 
thou hast betrayed me, worse than man was 
ever betrayed. For though I have prayed long 
time that thou wouldest grant me such grace, 
’ that I might never be compelled to the govern- 
ment of others, thou hast, made me just the 
reverse; ‘thou hast drawn me little by little to 
this port ere I was aware. My highest delight 
Was peace — you have drawn me forth with your 
lure as a bird is drawn into the snare; if I had 
seen the snare perhaps I had not been where I 
am. I have done as the moth, which desires the 
light when it sees the candle burning; not know- 
ing that it burns, it singes its wings. Thou hast 
shown me thy light, in which I rejoiced greatly, 
and having told me that it was well to make 
manifest that light for the salvation of -men’s 
souls, I have plunged into the fire, and burned 
the wings of contemplation. I have entered into 
a vast sea, and with great desire I long for the 
haven, and I see no way to return. O my sweet 
haven, shall I ever find thee more! O my 
heart, how hast thou suffered thyself to be taken 
away from so sweet a haven. O my soul, look 
where thou art; surely we are in the midst of a 
deep sea, and the winds are adverse on every 
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side. Lord, I say unto thee, as Jeremiah said 
—‘ Lord, thow hast deceived me, and I was 
deceived; thou art stronger than I, and hast 
prevailed; I am in derision daily; every one 
mocketh me. For since I spake, I cried out, I 
cried violence and spoil, because the word of 
the Lord was made a reproach unto me, and a 
derision daily.’ *. . And again I will say with 
Jeremiah — ‘ Woe is me, my mother, that thou 
hast borne me, a man of strife and a man of 
contention to the whole earth.’ t+ I would go to 
the haven and I find not the way; I sought rest, 
but found no place of rest; I would be in peace 
and speak no more, but I cannot, for the word 
of the Lord is as a fire in my heart. His word, 
if I utter it not forth, burns my marrow and my 
bones. Well, then, Lord, if theu wilt that I 
navigate this deep sea, thy will be done.’’ t 


The pulpit was the throne of Savonarola ; 
for nearly three years he held the sway over 
Florence with as rigid a despotism as the 
Medici of old. His sermons are, to the 
Florentine history of his brief period, what 
the orations of Demosthenes are to that of 
Athens, of Cicero to that of Rome. Now 
it is that his eloquence swells to its full dia- 

n. His triumphant career began with 
the Advent of 1494 on Haggai and the 
Psalms. But it is in the Caréme of 1496, 
on Amos and Zechariah, that the preacher 
wy himself to his full strength, when he 

ad attained his full authority, and could 
not but be conscious that there was a deep 


and dangerous rebellion brooding in the 
hearts of the hostile factions at Florence, 
and when already ominous murmurs began 


to be heard from Rome. He that would 
know the power, the daring, the oratory of 
Savonarola, must study this volume. Nor 
do the discourses on the Festivals of the same 
year, on Ruth and Micah, fall much below 
this height. The Advent of 1496, the Lent 
of 1497 on Ezekiel, and above all, the last 
series, during the Lent of 1498, on Exodus, 
are those of a haughty mind struggling 
bravely with his inevitable destiny; they 
~ gloomy and solemn with his approaching 
end. 

The Sermonsof Savonarola may be read even 
now with curious interest, and not seldom 
with admiration. What must they have 
been, poured forth without check, by the 
excited teacher to a most excitable audience, 
by a man fully possessed with the conviction 
that he was an inspired prophet, to those 
who implicitly believed his prophetic gift ! 


**The manner in which an Italian —a Dom- 
inican — preaches, I cannot convey to you; so 
fervid, so forcible, so full of action and of pas- 
sion; often as if he would pour out his very soul 


* Jer. xx. 7, 8. 
t Jer. xv. 10. 
t On Amos, Predic. 1. p. 9. 
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with his speech, and if not attended to would 
expire on the spot. But this is the kind of 
sermon with which Savonarola wrought upon 
the mind of the people at Florence. y after 
day, an outpouring of mixed doctrine and emo- 
tion, of exhortation and prayer; speech full of 
force, though not of grace; surging up, as it 
were, from hot-springs in his heart, and flowing 
forth from his eyes, his hands, his features, as 
well as from his lips; rendering him unmindful 
of all but his subject, and his audience unmind- 
ful of all but himself.’ * 


We read after this with much less wonder 
Burlamacchi’s bold assertion, that his more 
fervent hearers beheld angels hovering over 
him while he preached, the Virgin herself 
uttering with him his benediction; palms 
of martyrdom upon his head ; blood welling 
from his side. One noble lady declared that 
he never preached without some of ‘these 
celestial signs. 

His sermons address alike the fears, the 
hopes, the imagination, the affections. Nor 
do they less appeal to the republican Floren- 
tine pride, for if the burthen of woe was 
ever denounced on Florence, to Florence were 
made all the ennobling promises of prosperity 
and peace. There was even the fierce factious 
spirit and invective against political enemies. 
In place of the old battle-cries of Guelf and 
Ghibelline, White and Gray, Palleschi 
(Medicean) or popular, had grown up new 
names of religious partisanship, the Piag- 
noni, who with Savonarola mourned over 
the sins of the city; the Tiepidi, the luke- 
warm, among the monks and clergy, whom 
he hated with the greatest cordiality ; the 
Arrabbiati, the infuriated at his doctrines ; 
the Compagnacci, the young libertines, who 
detested his austerities, and looked back to 
the free and gay times of Lorenzo and his 
sons. He is himself a Florentine, even in 
their animosities. 


For subject, for oppressed 
Pisa, the lover of Florentine liberty has no 


word of sympathy or of mercy. Pisa, on 
«hom Charles VIIT. in his rashness or his 
ignorance had bestowed its freedom, must be 
brought again under the detested yoke of 
Florence; and that triumph Savonarola 
promises as the heaven-appointed reward of 
the fidelity of Florence to God their Law- 
giver and the Head of their republic. 

The chief characteristic of his eloquence 


* We quote this from “ Lectures on Great Men,” by the 
late Frederick Myers, the remarkable book of a remarka- 
ble man, of rare abilities and more rare virtues. The life 
forms one of a course of lectures delivered as parochial in- 
struction in the school of a small district in the north of 
England, part of Keswick. It is a popular life from popu- 
lar materials, with somewhat too much of Mr. Carlyle, but 
of his better part. The idol of Mr. Myers is not Force, but 
Goodness ; and it has also this peculiarity, that it is written 
in sound and racy English. 

t Apud Baluzium (Mansi), p. 539. See, too, the chapters 
on his affability, his humility, his singular and edifying 
arousements with the young friars. 
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was that it was still more and more biblical. 
Every image, every word, every event in the 
Old Testament, was not merely a remote 
sign, a figure, a type, but a direct, undenia- 
ble presignification of the state of ‘things 
around him. It was all as plainly and in- 
tentionally spoken of Florence, of Italy, of 
Rome as it had been of Israel and Judoh.* 
It was the gift, the mission of Savonarola, to 
interpret, with the authority of God himself, 
all this vast adumbration of things to come, 
to unfold these phrases of terror, these preg- 
nant, awfal metaphors, which were not ap- 
plicable by a moral affinity to present persons 
and events, but by the profound counsels of 
God, had been endowed with those endless 
inexhaustible meanings. From one who 
read off the visions of the older seers into 
their modern signification, the step was 

to the authority of a prophet. The more 
limited sense of ‘* prophesying,’’ usual in the. 
New Testament, belonging to the commis- 
sioned preacher of the new revelation, was 
lost in the wider mission of the Hebrew seer. 
Nor was this a paroxysm to which he was 
now and then wrought up by the excess of 
zeal ; a temporary hallucination, which gave 
way to more calm and sober views. It was 
his deliberate. repeated, printed, assertion. 
No one can know Savonarola who has not 
read and studied the ‘‘ Compendium Revela- 
tionum,’’ in which he offered to the world, 
as it were, the credentials of his prophetic 
mission. 

This book was published in the midst of 
his career; it opened with the distinet 
avowal of his power of predicting future 
events by divine inspiration. This gift he 
had exercised rarely on account of the hard- 
ness of men’s hearts. He will not scatter 

earls before swine. His prophetic gift is 
rom God alone, for God alone beholds future 
and contingent things. He indignantly 
rejects all arts of divination, especially 
astrology, against which he wrote a treatise. 
God reveals futurity to his chosen servants, 
either by supernatural light infused into the 
soul, by which man becomes in a certain 
sense participant in the eternity of God: he 
sees intuitively, and with certainty, that 
particular things are true, and that they are 
of God, as the philosopher perceives that 
two and two make four. The second more 
specific and more ordinary mode of divine 


* E. g. hanno scritto che questo Amos ha ribellato contro 
la Italia, et che egli ha fatto lega con questo e con quell’ 
altro gran maestro, et che gli ha acquistato molte migliaia 
de’ ducate, e che egli ha fatto ricchi i suoi, e che egli el’ 
huomo che guasta la Italia, et che e dice mal del Papa, de’ 
Cardinali, et de episcopi e de’ Prelati . ..e che dice 
questo Amos (he himself is Amos), che Hieroboam’a morire 
in gladio? &. &c. — Predic. xxi. p. 231. 

{The Latin may be read at the end of the Life by Picto 
de Mirandola. We always prefer the Italian of the Friar 
to his Latin. 
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revelation, is threefold. Ist, By flashing 
things direct]} upon the mind; 2ndly, by 
visions; 3rdly, by the intermediation of 
angels. In all these ways he, Savonarola, 
known future events. He relates his 
first predictions, when interpreting the 
Apocalypse, in 1489. In 1490, his misgiv- 
ings were solemnly rebuked ; in consequence 
of which he made a terrible sermon (una 
spaventosa —: He seems utterly un- 
conscious of the vagueness of his own pre- 
dictions ; he was preaching on the Ark of 
Noah, on the words ‘‘ the waters shall cover 
the earth.’’ This, by his awe-struck hear- 
ers, and by himself, was supposed to fore- 
show the descent of Charles VIII. on- Italy, 
though uttered when Charles had already 
the Alps. But Savonarola was too 
absolutely convinced of his divine inspira- 
tion, to suspect that these things were within 
the range of mere human conjecture. 

The extraordinary part of the treatise is 
the argumentative. In a visionary dialogue 
with the Tempter (under the form of a holy 
hermit), he suggests every possible rational- 
istic objection to his own supernatural gift, 
and, to his own satisfaction, disdainfully re- 
futes them all. He has simulated nothing, 
as some supposed, with the holy purpose of 
deceiving mankind to their good. ‘‘IfI ever 
used simulation in my preaching, may God 
deprive me of Paradise! ’’ Nor did his vis- 
ions proceed from a spirit of melancholy, or 
a disordered imagination. ‘‘ This,” he re- 
plies, ‘was belied by his profound knowl- 
edge of philosophy, and of the Scriptures, 
inconsistent with a bewildered phantasy.”’ 
It could not be from astrology or divination, 
which he denies, and abhors as condemned 
by Holy Writ. ‘It is no deception of the 
Devil: the Devil knows not future effects; 
the Devil would not wish the good wrought 
. by his preaching. How can the Devil know 
the times and seasons?’’ The Tempter a 

Is to the prophets of old! ‘‘ Whyshould 
God have chosen him (Fra Girolamo) as his 
prophet, when there were so many better 
than he in the Church?” ‘‘ Why did God 
elect Peter, Paul, Luke, and Mark rather 
than others as Apostles and Evangelists? 
Even sinners have been gifted with prophecy, 
as Balaam.’’ The Tempter goes on: ‘he 
received it all from foolish dreaming women.”’ 
He rarely conversed with women. Though 
there have been prophetesses named in Holy 
Writ, women are ignorant, fickle, vain,.lia- 
ble to be misled by the Evil One. ‘‘ Some 
say that you are in the secret of the councils 
of princes.’’ It would be folly to rest the 
truth of prophecies on such changeable and 
insecure foundations; so especially, he as- 
serts, of the rulers of Florence. ‘* He had 
learned these things by astuteness and politi- 
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cal wisdom; he had learned them from the 
old prophecies of Joachim and 8. Bridget. 
He ought to —— such perilous truths in 
silence.”? ‘* Did Moses, Isaiah, or the saints 
of old, or S. Benedict, 8. Victor, or S. Cathe- 
rine of Sienna suppress their oracles?” 
‘‘ He ought to prove his divine mission by 
miracles.’? ‘‘ Did Jeremiah, did John the 
Baptist, work miracles? ’’ ‘ He wasa here- 
tic; ’ he believed, he replied, the whole doo- 
trine of the Roman Church. ‘‘ Many great 
men, many of the wisest, laughed his pro- 
phecies to scorn.’’ ‘* The wise of the world 
always scorn the words of heaven.”’ ‘* The 
believers are few incomparison with the unbe- 
lievers.”’ ‘* Many are called, but few chosen. 
Few heard Christ and his we The 
many persecuted them.’’ ‘‘ He had prophe- 
sied many things not true.”’ his he 
denies; all that he had prophesied had 
turned out true to an iota; but he drew 
subtle distinctions. ‘Sometimes he spoke 
asaman! The Holy Spirit did not always 
dwell in the a: ” The Tempter then 
argues with him at length upon the unrea- 
sonableness of his mingling in politics, and 
examines his whole conduct both as political 
leader and as prior of St. Mark. Savonarola 
justifies himself at still greater length, and 
in every particular. ‘‘ He ought to preach 
like other preachers, on virtues and vices.”’ 
Savonorola triumphantly appeals to the fruits 
of his preaching. 

In our summary whole pages have shrunk 
into sentences. The rest of this remarkable 
work is occupied by a Vision, as purely 
poetic as those of Dante, in which the Virgin 
takes her place, as it were, as the divine pro- 
tectress, the tutelar Saint of Florence. This 
will show how entirely southern and Italian 
was the mind of Savonarola; how little 
kindred it was with those of whom he has 
been considered the harbinger, the German 
and English Reformers. We may add, that 
though in prose, it approaches nearer to that 
less read part of Dante, the Paradiso, than 
ng | in Italian literature since the 
Divina Commedia. 

If the imagery of the Old Testament pre- 
dominates in the preaching of Fra Girolamo, 
so does the tone: the terrible judgment of 
God was its burthen ; its promises, bright as 
they were, were seen only in remote dis- 
tance, on the faint horizon, behind long and 
heavy-looming banks of clouds, which must 
first burst and overwhelm. The denuncia- 
tions were against all orders, especially the 
clergy and the monks. 


**You who write to Rome (of Rome more 
hereafter) and say that I have spoken evil of 
this man and that, write this—that I say 
the cause of this visitation is the evil life of the 
prelates and of the clergy ; and the bad example of 
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the heads of the clergy is that which brings down 
this visitation. . . . I tell you to repent, and if 
you do not repent, I announce to you two most 
terrible chastisements (flagelli). One in this world 
which you cannot escape; that is the tribulations 
which are at hand, for the Lord God cometh in 
haste andinstantly. I tell you that it is coming. 
The other chastisement shall be that they shall 
go down into hell. Did they know what I 
know, for this chastisemont will reach a vast 
multitude in Italy and beyond Italy, but I will 
confine myself to Italy, in which I say that very 
few will be saved. . . . The Lord says, by the 
mouth of Malachi the prophet, that the priest 
ought to know the law, for he is an angel of 
God, and now ye know nothing of the Scrip- 
ture: you do not even know grammar; and this 
would be tolerable, if you were of good life, and 
did set good example. For this cause, says the 
Lord God, I have given you up to the scorn of 
the people for your wicked doings. Ye keep 
concubines, ye do worse, and ye are notorious 
gamblers; ye lead lives more flagitious than the 
seculars; and it is an awful shame that the peo- 
ple should be better than the clergy. I speak 
not of the good but of the bad. Give up your 
mules, give up your hounds and your slaves; 
waste not the things of Christ, the gains of your 
benefices on hounds and mules. And the same 
have I to say to the bishops. If you do not 
yield up your superfluous benefices which you 
hold, I tell you, and I proclaim to you (and this 
is the word of the Lord), you will lose your 
lives, your benefices, and all your wealth, and 
ye shall go to the mansion of the devil; every 
way ye must lose them — and this yeshall know 
by experience. And now to the religious — the 
monks and friars.’ *—These fare no better.— 
Predica, p. 499. 


This is the perpetual tone ; the burthen is 
their simony, concubinage, nameless vices ; 
the country clergy had everywhere their 
concubines; as to the cardinals, we must 
revert to a passage in one of the older ser- 
mons to illustrate the frightful state of 
morals.t He is insisting on the universal 
curse upon the earth — quia maledicta terra 
in operibus eorum — on the universal misery 
of mankind. Kings are not exempt from 
this misery. There are ever those who would 
kill and betray them, they are ever in strait- 
ness and sadness of mind. 


‘* You will say, perhaps, ecclesiastical per- 
sons, cardinals and prelates, who have great 
possessions and revenues, enjoy profound peace, 
for they have not to think of wives and children. 
They go out hunting and riding every day, and 
suffer not the least trouble; they are served by 
all, held in reverence and gratitude by all. It 
seems indeed that they have perfect peace. But 


* See a curious passage on Zachariah, Predica xxxtv., in 
which he treats on St. Augustine, St. Basil, St. Dominic, St. 
Francis bastinadoing their degenerate disciples.—Amos, 
Prediche, p. 352. 

t See in his earlier volume, p. 293, his invectives against 
adulterated medicine, false weights, tricks of attorneys, &c, 
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I tell you, ‘mealedicta terra in operibus 
eorum’— for the higher the rank the greater 
the danger: they have no peace, for they are 
always in fear lest they should be killed or oe 
soned. Look, when they eat, how many buffets 
must there be— quante credenze bisogna fare; 
{here is the origin of the credence table or closet 
in private and in the church], lest the common 
food, lest the spiritual food of the holy Eucharist 
should be poisoned. If they travel to any place 
they must take everything with them. This 
seems to me a iniserable life, a life full of death. 
I had rather eat bread and onions, like peasants 
who labor all the day, and eat that bread and 
those onions with a good appetite, than eat as 
you do snipes, partridges, and pheasants.”’— 
Sopra il Salmo, c. vu. p. 818. 


The vices which Savonarola denounces as 
the shame and disgrace of Florence are lux- 
ury, usury, and covetousness, splendid and 
immodest apparel, sensuality in its most de- 
grading and repulsive form, incest, promis- 
cuous intercourse, and gambling. Fully to 
illustrate this we must have quoted page af- 
ter page. 

In a terrible sermon (on Psalm xxvi.) he 
is not content with his own maledictions, 
awful as they were; but he calls on the 
magistrates to execute punishments more 
stern than those in the Mosaiclaw. For one 
nameless crime, he will have no secret fine or 
penalty, he would light a fire to burn the 

uilty, whose lurid glare should affright all 
taly. Thus he goes on : 


‘* Shall a thousand, ten thousand perish for 
one wretch ? those poems are the cause of God’s 
wrath. Fathers, keep your sons from poems 
(poesie). Bring out all the harlots into the 
public place with the sound of trumpets. 
Fathers, there are enough to throw any city 
into confusion. Well then begin with one, then 
another. Punish gaming, prohibit it in the 
streets. If you find only one man staking fift 
ducats, tell him the State has need of a thousand. 
‘Pay up on the spot.’ Pierce the tongues of 
blasphemers! St. Louis of France ordered a 
blasphemer’s lips to be cauterized, and said, 
‘I should be happy if they would do the same 
by me, if I could clear my realm of blasphemers.’ 
Put down balls, it is not time for dancing, put 
them down in town and country, Have your 
eyes everywhere, punish all offenders. Have all 
taverns shut up at six o’clock. This has been 
ordered again and again. Shut your eyes 
awhile, and then catch them in the fact, and 
exact the penalty. Let all shops be shut, even 
apothecaries, on festival days. If your tooth 
aches have it drawn on a festival, there is no 
harm in that, but stand not buying boxes and 
toys. Let debtors leave their houses to go to 
church on week days without fear of arrest.’’ 

His audience was not only all Florence and 
the country around, but people came from 
the neighboring cities, Pisa, and Leghorn. 
The seats in the cathedral were built up in 
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an amphitheatre to accommodate the crowds ; 
and even the piazza was full. 

The wonderful change which his preaching 
wrought is the boast of his admirers, the 
sullen but implicit admission of his enemies. 
Half the year was devoted to abstinence. It 
was scandalous to purchase meat on a day 
assigned asa fast by Savonarola. The tax 
on butchers was lowered. On the days when 
the Prior of St. Mark preached, the streets 
were almost a desert; houses, schools, and 
shops closed. No obscene songs were heard 
in the streets, but low or loud chaunts of 
lauds, psalms, or spiritual songs. Vast sum: 
were paid in restitution of old debts, or 
wrongful gains. The dress of men became 
more sober, that of women modest and quiet. 
To ladies of great rank Savonarola would 
allow some jewels and ornaments ; in others 
they were proscribed or cast off. Many wo- 
men quitted their husbands to enter convents. 
Savonarola enforced severe continence even 
on married people. Weddings were solemn 
and awful ceremonies; sometimes newly- 
wedded couples made vows of continence, 
either for a time or for ever. It was a wiser 
counsel of Savonarola that mothers should 
nurse their own offspring. Nor were the 
converts only amongst the lowly and unedu- 
eated. Men of the highest fame in erudi- 
tion, in arts, in letters, became amongst the 
most devoted of his disciples; — names, 
which in their own day were glorious, and 
some of which have descended to our own.* 
At his death there were young men among 
the brethren of St. Mark, from all the noble 
families of Florence, Medici, Rucellai, Salvi- 

.ati, Albizzi, Strozzi.¢ 

But Savonarola might seem at last to des- 

’ ne of the present generation, inured to their 

uxuries and sins, in which they were either 
stone dead or constantly relapsing into death ; 
he would train a new generation to his own 
lofty and austere —, of holiness, vir- 
tue, and patriotism. He issued to the youth 
of the city a flattering invitation to attend 
his sermons; on their young imagination, 
and souls yet unenslaved to habits of indulg- 
ence, ‘he would lay the spell of his eloquence. 
They crowded in such numbers that he was 
obliged to limit the age to between ten and 
twenty. He proceeded to organize this sacred 
militia. The laws to which they subjected 
themselves by enrolment (and the enrolment 
swept within its ranks almost all the youth 
of the city) were, 1, the observation of the 
commandments of God and of the Church ; 
2, constant attendance at the Sacraments of 
penance and the Eucharist; 3, the renuncia- 


* Burlamacchi observes with wonder, not without tri- 
umph, that even some Franciscans were among his con- 
verts. 

t Marchese, 185, Note. 


-ners, conduct, and dress. 
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tion of all public spectacles and worldly 
pleasures ; 4, the greatest simplicity of man- 

The young re- 
public had its special magistrates, peace-offi- 
cers (pacieri) who kept order and silence in 
the church and in the streets and regulated 
processions ; correctors (correttori) who in- 
flicted paternal punishment on delinquents ; 
almoners leer apeme who made collections 
for religious objects; lustratori, who watched 
over the cleanliness and propriety of the 
crosses and other objects of worship; and 
finally young inquisitors. 

The young inquisitors were to fulfil the 
office of the older negligent magistrates. 
They were to inquire after and denounce 
blasphemers and gamblers, to seize their 
cards, dice, and money ; to admonish women 
and girls too gaily dressed. It was touching 
to hear them, says Burlamacchi, utter such 
simple and sweet sounds as these, ‘‘ In the 
name of Jesus Christ, the king of our city, 
and of the Virgin Mary — We command you 
to cast off these vanities ; if you do not, you 
will be stricken with disease.’’ They forced 
themselves into houses and seized on cards, 
chess-boards, harps, lutes, perfumes, mirrors, 
masks, books of poems and other instruments 
of perdition. Savonarola not only urged 
the reversal of the law of nature, not only 
did he vindicate this boyish police set over 
the state, but inveighed with more than 
usual vehemence against the older citizens. 

The tyranny exercised by these boy magis- 
trates over their parents was not the only 
abuse; his enemies aver that there was dis- 
cord and delation in every house; wives 
wrote to Savonarola to accuse their husbands 
as plotting against his authority. Two cases 
of this kind are named in the hostile Process, 
as notorious throughout the city. The ob- 
ject of Savonarola’s most devout aversion 
was the Carnival, celebrated as it was at 
Florence with gayety which degenerated 
into wild license, with poetry which had 
taken a Pagan turn. Youths on chariots 
drove through the city representing ancient 
triumphs ; masques paraded and danced and 
sang their carnival songs from Lorenzo’s 
poetry. Perhaps, indeed, his Canti Carni- 
aleschi are the most spirited and graceful of 
his works, but they sang of Bacchus and 
Ariadne, and of Cupid and Venus. The 
Carnival must be put down or at least cast 
off its heathen character. If still riotous it 
must be religous riot. The firmer the as- 
cendency of Savonarola, the more the monk 
broke out. He was not content with Flor- 
ence as a Christian republic, he would have 
it one wide cloister. The holy revolt of the 
children against parental authority caused 
sullen murmur. He acknowledged the re- 


proach, which was, if not loudly, secretly 
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urged against his proceedings. ‘Dice Fir- 
enze e fatta Frate, il popolo e diventato 
Frate; non vogliono pit d’ esser sbeffate per 
queste quaresme e oration’? He adds, that 
in the perfect state of Florence, matrimony 
shall be all but unknown. 

But even if Florence had submitted to his 
austere yoke, would Rome bear the neigh- 
borhood of a city which was not only a 
perweny | reproach, but a bitter invective 
against her and against her rulers? 

The old religion of Rome and the new 
religion of Florence could not but come into 
terrible collision. The Christian religion 
of Florence would not endure as it were on 
her borders the simoniacal, the worse than 
heathen, Christianity of Rome: Rome would 
not endure the rebellious pretensions of 
Florence to holiness, which she had repudi- 
ated so utterly and so long. Savonarola and 
Alexander VI. could not rule together the 
mind of Christendom: it must be an inter- 
necine war between Savonarola the Prophet, 
with the austerity of the most famous foun- 
ders of the monastic orders, and Alexander 
VI., against whom all contemporary history, 
without a protest, lifts up its unrebuked 
voice. Never yet had the Roman Church 
such desperate difficulty to separate the man 
Borgia from the Pope Alexander VI.; to 
palliate, to elude, to perplex by theological 
subtlety, the incongruity which glared upon 
the common sense, and sent a deep shudder 
through the moral feelings of mankind. 
Men must believe that God could appoint as 
his Vicar upon earth, as Vicar of his sinless, 
gentle, peaceful Son, a man loaded with 
every crime, with simony, rapacity, sensual- 
ity, perhaps with incest ; that infallibility as 

faith might dwell together with vices 
which in their blackest form disdained dis- 
guise; that in direct opposition to the Sav- 
iour’s words, which had indissolubly linked 
together the acquaintance with his tenets 
with the _— of his precepts, the same 
person could have the most profound knowl- 
edge of the doctrines of the Gospel with the 
most utter contempt of its virtues. It was 
impossible that Savonarola should preach 
his severe cloistral Christianity in Florence 
and be respectfully silent on the anti-Chris- 
tian iniquities of Rome; or vaticinate the 
renovation of the Church by the terrible 
chastisements of God, and leave unrebuked 
the capital and centre of all offence. Through- 
out his sermons, it is Rome against which 
he thunders his most bitter invectives, and 
calls down and predicts, with the profoundest 
conviction, the imminent wrath of God. He 
always, says Burlamacchi, called Rome 
Babylon.* 

Alexander VI. could neither close his ears 


* Pp. 551. 





against the stunning maledictions of the 
prophet, nor failgto perceive its fearful con- 
sequences ; yet at first'his unrivalled secular 
sagacity might seem at fault. Alexander 
had permitted himself to be surprised into a 
consent to render the convent of St. Mark 
independent of the Dominican province of 
Lombardy. The report of one of the most 
terrible sermons of Savonarola had been 
taken down bya hostile scribe and trans- 
mitted in darkened colors to Rome. The 

reacher had attacked the clergy with the 
Pitterest taunts; he traced the whole evil u 
to that shameless pontifical court, where all 
the crimes that pride, cupidity, and luxury 
can commit are Suis in open day. To this 
he attributed the past, present, future mise- 
ries of Italy and of the world, and sum- 
moned the Court to answer for it before man 
as before God. Yet in all this the Pope saw 
only the somewhat wild zeal of a devout 
friar. He desired a bishop of the Dominican 
order to reprove Savonarola. The bishop 
frankly replied, that it would be hard to 
show that simony, concubinage, and incest, 
were not vices and crimes. ‘There is a 
better way to silence such troublesome men ; 
give him good —, Another Dom- 
inican, Louis de, Ferrara, was sent to Flor- 
ence; he disputed with great vigor against 
Fra Girolamo, but made no impression on 
his stubborn virtue, He tried other means 
— the offer of the archbishopric of Florence, 
the prospect of a cardinal’s hat. The indig- 
nation of Savonarola was at its height: he 
summoned the ep ms to hear his next ser- 
mon ; he mounted the pulpit and renewed in 
aggravated terms his fierce denunciations — 
I will have no hat but that of the martyr, 
red with my own blood.* 

But the Pope had now to guard against 
more immediate enemies: Charles VIII. was 
in Rome. Alexander took refuge in the 
castle of St. Angelo; only three or four, 
some assert but two, cardinals followed him ; 
the rest encircled the King of France. Even 
before the French king’s descent from the 
Alps, there had been dark rumors that 
among his objects in Italy was to depose the 
wicked Pope. The cardinals urged him to 
take this bold step. They urged the assem- 
bling of that tribunal — since Pisa and Con- 
stance, awful to Papal ears—a General 
Council. 

It was not till Naples, Rome, and Ital 
were relieved from the presence of the Frene 
king that the Pope had leisure to fear and 
hate Savonarola. But already, in July, 


* This sermon is not extant. M. Perrens quotes an 
allusion to this: ** Io non voglio cappelli, non mitre grande 
né piciole: non voglio se non quello che tu hai dato alli 





tuoi Santi; la morte, uno cappello rosso, uno cappello di 
sangue.” — p. 93, 
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1495, a Papal brief, obtained from the Po 
by the enemies of Savonarola through the 
Duke of Milan, Ludovico the Moor, had ar- 
rived at Florence ; it was sheathed in bland 
words: it invited him, or rather courteously 
commanded him, to goto Rome. Savonarola 
alleged excuses of his health, and of danger 
of assassination on the road. He was pre- 
ring his great work which was to vindicate 
is prophetic powers, the ‘* Compendium 
Revelationum.’’ In September came an- 
other brief, more Ss and less lauda- 
tory; then a third, threatening Florence 
with interdict. Savonarola obeyed not, but 
he suspended for a time his sermons. Still, 
however, he preached in the neighborhood, 
in many cities of Tuscany, with his wonted 
wer and success. 

Charles VIII. had passed away,* but the 
Pope’s more redoubtable adversary was again 
in his stronghold — his pulpit — hurling de- 
fiance at his unforgiving foe, and entering 
into that strife in which success was hardly 
conceivable, and in which defeat was mar- 

dom. In the Lent of 1496 he preached 
the famous Caréme upon the prophet Amos. 
That he was at deadly war with the Pope 
he disguises not from himself or from his 
hearers ; and it is curious and most instruc- 
tive to see the strong man struggling in the 
inextricable fetters of the Roman system, 
endeavoring to reconcile his own obstinate 
rebellion with the specious theory of univer- 
sal obedience to the successor of St. Peter. 
Hence the perpetual contradiction, the clash- 
ing and confusion of his arguments. At 
times he would take refuge in the more 
lausible argument that the ears of the Pope 
ad been abused by his enemies, —the Ar- 
rabbiati and the Tiepidi. The Pope had 
been deceived ; he appealed from the Pope 
deluded by false representations to the my 
better informed as to facts. At times he 
will not believe that such an order has ar- 
rived 

‘They are too wise to believe the falsehoods 
which are promulgated of me. If the Pope 
were to allow himself to be persuaded by these 
Pharisees and should command me to preach no 
more, as this order would be contrary to the 
cultivation of the Lord’s vineyard (this every 
old woman in Florence knows), I would not 
obey him : I would appeal from his words to his 
intentions. I cannot believe that the Pope has 


* Savonarola had an interview with the king at Poggi- 
bonzi, of which he gives an account in a sermon, the XX. 
“Sopra i Salm,” preached June 22nd, 1496. He says, 
“lo sono stato la in campo, e come essere nello inferno.’ 
(p. 148.) At this time took place the interview which 
Philip de Commines had with Fra Girolamo, described in 
his Memoires, L. vm. c. 2. Commines believed fully in the 
holiness of £avonarola ; he was inclined to believe his pro- 
phecies. To Commines he predicted the safe return of 
Charles to France, after most signal calamities, supposed 
tc be verified in the death of his son. 
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sent such an order. Absit! absit! that he 
should ges the culture of the Lord’s vine- 
yard. Ifa Prelate should give me an order to 
violate our constitution (the Dominican), and 
not cultivate the vineyard, I must not obey; so 
says St. Thomas. If he commanded me to eat 
flesh when in health, or, like a Cardinal, belie 
my religion, I would not, must not, do so; so 
write St. Bernard and other doctors. ’’ 


At times he triumphantly reverts to his 
own unimpeachable orthodoxy, as he might 
in justice on all the great articles of the 
faith and on all the tenets of the Roman 
Church ; but he forgot that Rome had long 
exercised the power of enlarging the limits 
of orthodoxy ; that absolute instantaneous 
obedience to the See of Rome was now an 
unquestioned doctrine of the Church. At 
times we seem to hear not only Gerson or 
Zabarella asserting the power in the Church 
to depose a wicked Pontiff, but He ay or 
John Huss asseverating that a wicked Pope 
is no Pope. It was a strange argument, 
with which he bewildered himself in order 
to bewilder his hearers. 


‘*Who has inhibited my preaching? You 
say, the Pope. I answer you, it is false. ‘O 
friar, the Briefs are here, what say you?’ I 
say that the Briefs are not of the Pope.... 
They say the Pope cannot err, and they think 
that a fine saying, and in itself itis true. But 
another saying is true — that a Christian, as far 
as he is a Christian, cannot sin. Yet may 
Christians sin because they are men, and may 
err. As far as I am a Christian I cannot err; 
as far as I am a friar I cannot go beyond my 
rule. . . . Thus the Pope, as far as he is Pope, 
cannot err; when he errs he is not Pope. If he 
commands that which is wrong, he does not 
command it as\Pope. As a Christian I cannbt 
err; when lerr I do not err as a Christian. . . . 
It follows, then, that this Brief, which is such a 
wicked Brief, is not the Pope’s Brief. I have 
shown you that such excommunication (the ex- 
communication had now been issued) does not 
come from the Pope. . . . Summing up all this; 
whoever will judge rightly, will judge that 
such an excommunication is no excommunica- 
tion; such briefs are of no validity, they are of 
the devil, notof God. . . . I say, and you know 
it, that I am manifestly sent, and I am of the 
order of preachers, and I am sent by God to tell 
you this distinctly; and I must preach, and 
even if I have to contend against the whole 
world, and I shall conquer in the end.”’ 


Brave and resolute words, but how to be 
reconciled with Papal Supremacy, or even 
with ecclesiastical discipline? Bivonaneda 
asserts a mission above the mission of the 
Pope. In another passage he instances those 
five Bulls of Pope Boniface VIII., ‘* who 
was 80 wicked a Pope.’’ Nor, in the mean 


time, does he soften or mitigate his eloquence; 
it is now at its height ; is even more terribly 
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vituperative ; his fulm inations against Rome 
are still more relentless. Neither did the 
Fraticelli, the lower Fyangiscans, nor the 
northern Lollards, brand more broadly the 
evils which the assumption of temporal 
power had brought upon the Church. There 
is a long awful passage on the rod of Moses 
swallowing up the rod of Aaron. “If you 
would live well go not to Rome—I had 
rather go to the Turks.”” But it is impossi- 
ble to judge Savonarola without one passage, 
a ge which we cannot quote entire, and 
which has been. withdrawn from most of the 
copies of the Sermons on Amos.* It is in 
the wildest and most characteristic manner 
of the preacher : 


**O vacce pingues que estis in Monte Sama- 
riz. O vacche grasse che siete nei monti di 
Samaria, che vuol ella direquesta Scrittura? 
Tu mi responderei e dirai queste profetie e le 
Scritture Sacre sono finite in Cristo e non vanno 
pit la, e furono verificate a tempo loro. Io ti 
respondo che non ci bisogneria pit adunque il 
vecchio Testamento a noi, e vi espose pure dalli 
santi dottori al tempo delli eretici le Scritture, 
secundo quelli tempi d’ allora perli eretici; e ta- 
men fu dopo Cristo, va demandane lidottori. Ad 
me adunque questa Scrittura e queste vacche 
grasse voglion dire le meretrice della Italia e di 
Roma (io non dico di le Donne da bene, io dico di 
chi é). Eccene nessuna in Italia et in Roma? 
Mila son poche a Roma; dioci mile sono poche, 
dodeci mile sono poche, quatuordici mile sono 
poche a Roma. Udite adunque queste parole, o 
vacche di Samaria, uditeneloorecchio. Lavaccha 
e un animale insulso e grasso, e proprio comeuno 
pezzo di carne colle due occhi. Donne fate che 
le vostre fanciulle non sono vacche; fate che la 
vadino coperte il petto. . . . Queste che sono 
come io v’ ho detto un pezzo di carne con due 
occhi; non vi vergogniano di niente; puo essere 
che son non vi vergogniate che voi non solamente 
siate concubine, ma concubine di preti e di 
frati,’’ 

We must break off; this is modesty, de- 
cency, mild rebuke to what follows. We 
have afterwards Herodias dancing and de- 
manding the head of John the Baptist : 


“© Queste dicano al toro taglia le gambe al 
quello, ammazza quest’ altro che non mi las- 


-ciano vivere al mio modo: quanti credi tu, che 


ne perisca 1’ anno in questa forma, o concubine, 
© vacche.’’ 


We might here almost suppose an allusion 
or a prophecy to the murders committed on 
each other by the Borgias. Then comes the 
sentence, 


** Juravit Dominus Deus in sancto suo, Iddio 
ha giurato nel suo figliuolo e nel corpo suo, che 
verranno i di amari sopra di te, Roma, e sopra 


* Cut of six copies in the libraries of Florence consulted 
by M. Perrens, it is only in one. Itis in that which we 
have used belonging to Sion College Library. It is quoted 
entire in M. Perrens’ Appendix. 


di voi vacche, verranno dico i giorni amari.’? — 
Amos Pred. x11. p. 129. , 

Another passage might seem aimed di- 
rectly at Alexander VI., if his effrontery had 
not already been anticipated by his predeces- 
sors, Sixtus IV. and Innocent VIII. ‘* They 
disdain the more decorous vice of nepotism ; 
they publicly call their bastards by the 
name of sons.”’ (p. 143. 

Savonarola would not trust to his elo- 
quence alone; the pears of the people 
must be kept up with counter means of ex- 
citement. iis enemies were by this time 
become strong and furious; there were ru- 
mors that they intended to poison him. At 
one period the magistrates (his partisans) 

ave him a body guard to protect his life. 
t was at the close of this ore on Palm 
Sunday, that he organized the famous pro- 
cession which was to put to shame the un- 
holy merriment of the old Carnival, to show 
the way in which the austere season of Lent 
was hereafter to commence and to close. 
He would oppose the Cross to the sword of 
justice. In the Church of the Annunziata 
assembled not less than 8000 children, each 
of whom as he passed St. Mark received a 
red cross. Mature men, clad in white like 
children, went chanting and dancing before 
the Tabernacle on the "Public Place. They 
all sang mystic lauds composed for the oc- 
casion, of incredible extravagance, and to 
our feelings of incredible profaneness. 
‘¢ Viva Christo, viva Firenze,’’ was the bur- 
then. They were a kind of Christian Bac- 
chanalian song, with infinitely greater wild- 
ness, and without the grace of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici’s Carnival Odes : 
** Non fu mai piu bel solazzo 
Pia giocondo ne maggiore, 
Che per zelo e per amore 
Di Giesu divenir pazzo. 
Ognun grida com’ io grido 

Semper pazzo, pazzo, pazzo.”’ 

They paused for a time before the church 
of Santa Maria dei Fiori. Onan altar in 
Santa Maria dei Fiori were vases for offer- 
ings, full of gold, rings, and trinkets ; chests 
for larger objects, robes of silk, and eve 
kind of gorgeous dress and decoration. All 
these oblations were for the Monti di Pieta, 
institutions which Florence owed, at least in 
their flourishing state, to Savonarola. The 
Tabernacle bore a painting representing the 
Lord as he entered Jerusalem on an ass, with 
the people shouting Hosanna and strewing 
their garments in their way; on the other 
side was the Virgin with a gorgeous crown. 
They returned to St. Mark’s, and there, in 
the open square, the Dominicans, crowned 
with garlands, went whirling round in mad 
dances, chanting all the while their Christian 
Bacchanals. 
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What shall we say if we hear Savonarola, 


in the sermon of the following Monday in 
the Holy Week, vindicating all this sacred 
revelry, and with examples which we hardl 
dare to cite? ‘*‘ What shall I say of the festi- 
val of yesterday —that for once I drove you 
all mad; isittrue? It was Christ, and not 

What will e say if I make you 
hereafter madder still? yet not I, but 
Christ.’’ He returns to the subject later in 
the sermon. He adduces of course the ex- 
ample of David dancing before the Ark, 
‘* yet David was a king and a prophet ; ’’ of 
Elijah running and dancing before the king 
when the rain came down, ‘‘and he wasa 
prophet.”” ‘* Ye mock at these -—* for 
ye have not read the Scriptures. Tell me, 
did not our Saviour himself go mad in this 
way?’’ and he refers to the Gospel of St. 
Mark, m1. 21; headduces the rejoicing and 
crying by the Apostles on the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, when it was said they were 
drunk with new wine; St. Paul, to whom 
Agrippa said, ‘“* Thou art mad;”’ lastly, 
St. Francis, in whom he might certainly 
have found better authority for his mystical 
ecstacy —‘‘ This is the effect of divine love.’’ 
‘* What would ye say if I should make you 
all, old men and old women, dance every one 
around the crucifix? and I, the maddest of 
all, in the midst of all.’’ — Predica 41, sopra 
Amos.* 

The Pope, on the intelligence of these do- 
ings, during the Lent of 1496 appointed a 
commission of fourteen theologians, all Dom- 
inicans. Only the result of their delibera- 
tions is known; all but one condemned Sa- 
vonarola as ‘ guilty of heresy, schism, and 
disobedience to the Holy See.’’ Yet some 
unknown cause, perhaps the powerful influ- 
ence of some of the cardinals, for he had 
cardinals among his admirers, more likely 
some more urgent occupation, delayed the 
tardy anathema. On the 7th November 
arrived a brief uniting St. Mark to a new 
Tuscan province of his order; Savonarola 
ceased to be vicar-general. 

The more eventful year 1497 opened with 
the accession of a signory in which the 
Piagnoni, his serious followers, obtained the 
ascendency ; at the head stood his noble 
partisan Francesco Valori. But they seem 
to have committed a fatal political error ; 
the Grand Council, deducting the aged, sick, 
and infirm, was now reduced to 2200. To 
fill it up they extended the age of admission 
to twenty-four years ; butamong the citizens 
of that age a great majority were of the Com- 
pagnacci,.the gay youth of the Medicean 
faction ; these were older than the children, 


* Religious dancing seems to be a favorite notion with 
Savonarola. He says to his faithful disciples, “Se tu mor- 


rai, ti troverai a ballare con li angeli.” — On Amos, Pred. 
xxxIVv, p. 352, 
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who were all under his sway, younger than 
the more sober citizens, who had groaned un- 
der the yoke of the Medici. Savonarola 
would distinguish this carnival with still fur- 
ther solemn abnegation of its profane rejoic- 
ings. Florenceshould make a costly sacrifice 
of her vanities and woldly treasures. Days 
before, his young police were sent around on 
their rigid inquest to compel the people to 
surrender all their treasures of ornament, 
arts, and letters, which might offend the 
most fastidious monkish delicacy. A vast 
pyre was erected in the Piazza. At the bot- 
tom were masks, false beards, masquerading 
dresses, all the wild attire of satyrs, harle- 
uins, and devils, worn of old in the riotous 
ays ; above them books of Italian and Latin 
poetry, the Morgante, the works of Boccaccio 
and even Petrarch ; then came whole female 
toilets, perfumes, mirrors, veils, false hair ; 
the instruments of music, lyres, flutes, 
guitars, cards, chess-tables, draft-boards ; 
the two upper layers were pictures, portraits 
of the most famous beauties of Florence, the 
works of the greatest masters. Whatever 
painting betrayed one gleam of human naked- 
ness was heaped up for thesacrifice. Amon 
the famous artists who threw with unaverte 
faces all their academical studies on the pyre 
were Baccio della Porta, known afterwards 
as one of the holiest and most perfect of 
inters, Fra Bartolomeo, and Lorenzo di 
bred. Such was the value of the holocaust, 
that a Venetian merchant offered to pur- 
chase it at 20,000 crowns. The austere sig- 
nory revenged this outrage on morality by 
ordering a picture of the merchant to be 
painted and thrown into the fire. How little 
discrimination would be shown ina moral 
inquest thus held by fanatic boys and an 
ascetic monk may easily be surmised. As to 
letters, Savonarola in his sermons constantly 
devotes all the poets, ancient and modern, 
and even Plato, who himself condemned 
poets, to hell-fire. Among the artists, not 
only Fra Bartolomeo, Lorenzo di Credi, but 
others, such as that wonderful inventor of a 
new art, Luca della Robbia, were among his 
most ardent disciples, and were faithful to 
the end to their holy teacher. No doubt the’ 
pure and lofty religious emotions excited by 
the Friar in their congenial minds combined 
with their exquisite genius in sanctifying the 
paintings of these great masters almost to the 
utmost height of sanctity. No doubt much 
good was wrought by a protest against that 
naturalism, into which high art was inclined 
to degenerate, which scrupled not to embody 
the features of the beauties of the day, who 
were not always of the purest life, in Mag- 
dalenes, saints, and the Holy Virgin herself. 
Yet we cannot but think the eloquent pane- 
gytic of M. Rio, in his ‘‘ Art Chrétien,” 
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much over-drawn. Both heand M. Cartier, 
in the ‘* Annales Archéologiques ”’ for 1847, 
frame a perfect theory of the Beautiful, an 
esthetic system, with much fervent ingenuity 
and some truth, from the writings of Savona- 
rola. We have not space to enter into these 
interesting questions, but we think that we 
could show that not a little of this was but 
the commonplace philosophy of the day, in 
which Savonarola was fully read; and that 
there must be a more faithful balance of his 
denunciations against the homage which he 
pays, or rather the indulgence which he 
sometimes shows, to letters and to arts. If 
pas had never left the cloister, to which 
Savonarola would have driven it back, how 
many of its noblest works had been lost to 
mankind. In truth, Savonarola was in some 
respects almost an iconoclast ; against noth- 
ing is he more vehement than in his denun- 
ciation of the wealth wasted on magnificent 
buildings and on rich and stately ceremonials. 

The events of the year darkened as it ad- 
vanced ; a doubtful signory was installed on 
March the Ist. The malignants (the Arrab- 
biati) and the faction of the Medici began 
to come to an understanding against the 
common object of their hatred. Piero de’ 
Medici made an attempt on the city. Sa- 
vonarola, who during the Lent was continu- 
ing his sermons on Ezekiel, was consulted as 
the oracle of Florence. ‘“‘O ye of little 
faith, Piero de’ Medici shall approach the 
ates, but shall not enter the city.”’ Piero 
e’ Medici, with a powerful troop, ap- 
proached the gates, trusting to his faction 
within ; they remained sternly closed, and 
he retired in discomfiture. So writes the 
historian Nardi, and other documents con- 
firm his statement. But with Savonarola’s 
knowledge of the state of Florence, he 
needed no prophet’s inspiration. On May 
Ist a signory avowedly hostile to the friar 
assumed the government. He was to preach 
on Ascension day, May 4. On the eve, some 
wretches, with the connivance of certain 
priests, stole into the church, heaped the 
pulpit with filth, spread an ass’ skin asa 
pulpit-cushion, and ran nails with their 
points upwards into the board, that in his 
energy he might strike his hands against 
them ; by some accounts it was a dead ass 
placed on the-preacher’s seat. But his disci- 
ples were on the watch; the pulpit was 
cleansed ; and his enemies had the disap- 
pointment of beholding him ascend with 
perfect calmness. His sermon was unusu- 
ally quiet and dignified, with less of the or- 
dinary invective. The high-born rabble tried 
other means of annoyance. The signory, 
pretending solicitude for the public peace, 
entreated the friar to abstain for a time from 
preaching. 


On May 12, the Pope at length deter- 
mined to hurl the terrible bull of excommu- 
nication against the rebellious friar. It had 
long impended; at Rome his old antago- 
nist, Fra Mariano di Ghinezzano, had 
preached against him, urging the Pope to 
po perp Tn his sermons in March Savon- 
arola had prepared his hearers for the blow. 
The Papal bull is lost, but it contained three 
charges —I. The refusal to obey the sum- 
mons to Rome; II. Perverse and heretical 
doctrines; III. The refusal to unite St. 
Mark to the Tuscan and Roman provinces. 
On May 22, Savonarola addressed a short 
letter to the Pope. He protested solemnl 
against the charge of heresy; he appeal 
to his hearers, to his printed sermons, to his 
great work about to appear, ‘‘ The Triumph 
of the Cross.”” On Fra Mariano he took a 
revenge neither high-minded nor Christian. 
He accused him of having spoken ill of the 
Pope, whom Fra Girolamo had defended 
against his insolent invective. ‘‘ Reprocher 
son ingratitude & un Pape sans entrailles, 
c’était une premitre maladresse.’’ So justly 
observes M. Perrens. Some other parts of 
his letter rest on poor equivocations. A 
short time after came an apology, then two 
more letters, and a cloud of apologetic writ- 
ings from his partisans, laboring with ipef- 
fective subtlety to reconcile that which was 
irreconcilable, flagrant disobedience to the 
Papal supremacy with the theory of the most 
profound and entire obedience. 

In June the plague broke out in Florence. 
Some letters written by Savonarola at the 
time to his relatives show that the tenderness 
of his.domestic affections was not chilled by 
fanaticism, by power, or by peril. M. Per- 
rens hints that he betrayed want of Chris- 
tian courage in avoiding exposure during 
these sad times. He was not by the bedside 
of the sick, he was not burying the dead, he 
sent away most of the young friars (a proper 
precaution), he shut himself up with the 
rest in their cells; his disciples might come 
to consult him, but he went not forth into 
the pestilence-stricken streets. So writes M. 
Perrens, we think not quite fairly; for no- 
thing can surpass his calm faith in God: he 
had been urged to withdraw, and was offered 
re pleasant places of retirement, but he 
would not abandon his flock. He stayed to 
console the afflicted, the secular as well as 
the brethren, and describes the joy of those 
who regarded with equal delight life or 
death: they sleep, they do not die.* For a 
time the strife of the Arrabbiati and Piagnoni 
was suspended by the common danger. A 
terrible event, however, occured at Rome — 
the murder of the Duke of Gandia, the son 
of the Pope — of which there is an appalling 





* Lettera a Maestro Alberto, p. 131. 
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incident related in the dispatches of one of 
the Venetian ambassadors — ‘* The wild wail 
of the bereaved old man in the Castle of St. 
Angelo was heard in the streets around.” 
Savonarola addressed a letter to the Pope. 
This letter is disappointing, and for that very 
reason we seo tnclinal to believe its authen- 
ticity. It is neither the awful denunciation 
of the prophet nor the gentle suasion of an 
evangelic teacher; there is one brief hint 
that it may be the beginning of the accom- 
plishment of the friar’s dark predictions : 
the rest is cold, courteous sympathy, and 
nothing more. At this time, when the 
Pope’s mind was unhinged, and, it might be 
hoped, the remorseless passion of hatred in 
some degree allayed,* strong efforts were 
made by a favorable signory, by many of the 
highest influence in Florence and in Rome, 
to induce the Pope to withdraw the dread 
sentence of excommunication. M. Perrens 
is of opinion that, but for the fatal course 
of events, Savonarola might have been re- 
admitted into the pale of the church. The 
faction of the Medici had not been crushed 
by the repulse of Piero de’ Medici from the 
gates of the city. A wide-spread conspiracy 
was discovered to overthrow the existing state 
of things—the heaven-appointed republic 
of Savonarola. We cannot enter into the 
dark and intricate details of this plot; the 
manner in which the awe-struck tribunals 
shifted the responsibility of condemnation 
one from the other. At length the terrible 
blow was struck; the appeal to the Great 
Council, Savonarola’s own law, was refused, 
and the five guilty men of high rank had 
their heads struck off at midnight. Was 
Savonarola the adviser? was he assentient to 
this remorseless sentence? At all events his 
voice was not lifted up for mercy, and his 
most faithful partisan Desneons alori was 
the man whose commanding language and 
threatening action had overruled the waver- 
ing judges. A modern historian of great 
impartiality adds: ‘* The Frateschi gained a 
considerable increase of power by their suc- 
cess, and medals were struck with Savona- 
rola’s image on one side and on the other 
that of Rome (the centre of the conspiracy 
was supposed to be Rome) over which a hand 
and dagger were suspended, and the legend, 
‘Gladius Domini supra terram cito et velo- 
citer.’’’¢ This was the well-known burthen 
of all the prophet’s preaching. . 


* “Yet.” writes Captain Napier, “the Pope’s mistress 
too, Giulia Farnese, who was called La Giulia Bella, and 
conspicuously, nay, even ostentatiously, exhibited at all 
the great religious festivals, had increased the public 
scandal by producing another son to occupy the place of 
him whose blood had so lately reddened the hand of the 
fraticide.” — History of Florence, mt. p. 603. 

t “ Napier’s Florentine History,” vol. mt. p. 601—a work 
which had made more impression, if the author, with his 
wide acquaintance with the Italian historians, had not ac- 





Alexander threw off once and forever all 
his a softness, all his temporizin 
lenity. On October 16 was issued a brief, 
addressed to the prior and the brotherhood 
of St. Mark. It arraigned ‘a certain 
Girolamo Savonarola ;’’ condemned the nov- 
elty of his doctrines, his presumption in 
declaring himself a man sent of God, and 
speaking in his name, a claim which ought 
to be confirmed by miracle ; his audacity in 
declaring, that if he lied Jesus Christ lied 
in him, and that all who believed not his 
doctrines were damned. ‘‘The Pope had 
hoped by his equanimity to induce Savonarola 
to acknowledge his errors; he now perem 
torily interdicted him from preaching in St. 
Mark and elsewhere.”” There were other 
instructions for the execution of this sen- 
tence. At the same time came a letter to 
Savonarola himself, in blander terms, the 
manifest object of which was to tempt him 
to go to Rome. Savonarola replied in a long 
letter, full, as usual, of his subtle distine- 
tions and ingenious or artful excuses. In 
truth, he had but one alternative, as a good 
Catholic, to submit humbly and at once, or, 
like Luther, to burn the bull. He abstained 
indeed from preaching in the churches; but 
under the modest and specious name of con- 
ferences, and in more familiar language, he 
continued at St. Mark’s to keep up his dis- 
ciples to their fever heat. On Christmas-da 
the excommunicated Savonarola publicly ad- 
ministered the mass, and led a solemn proces- 
sion through the cloisters. 

On the Ist January, in the fatal year 
1498, was chosen a Signory, mainly of the 
partisans of Savonarola. They pressed him 
again to preach in public. The magis- 
tracy attended a splendid divine service at 
St. Mark’s on the Epiphany, and received 
the Eucharist from the excommunicated 
friar. On Septuagesima Sunday he mounted 
the pulpit of the cathedral Santa Maria dei 
Fiori ; he commenced his last and not least 
striking course of sermens on Exodus. 
Though his disciple, almost his rival in pop- 
ularity, Domenico Buonvicini, preached at 
St. Lorenzo, the concourse was so great, that 
they were obliged to replace the seats which 
had. been erected to accommodate his count- 
less hearers. The Arrabbiati beat drums 
around the cathedral; there were regular 
battles with stones or worse. In these ser- 
mons he sought not to avoid the perilous 
question, his resistance to the Pope. It was 
the old argument in the same form, or in 
even bolder forms : 

**T lay down this axiom, there is no man that 
may not deceive himself. The Pope himself may 
quired their fatal prolixity. On this event he writes on th- 


authority of some valuable unpublished Memoirs of Frane 
cesco Cei. 
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err. You are mad if you say the Pope cannot 
err! How many wicked Popes have there been 
who have erred ; if they have not erred, should 
we do as they have done we should be saved. 
You say that the Pope may err as a man, but not 
as Pope. But I say the Pope may err in his 
processes and in his sentences. How many con- 
stitutions have Popes issued, annulled by other 
Popes; how many opinions of Popes are con- 
trary to those of other Popes. He may err by 
false persuasions ; he may err by malice, and 
against his conscience: we ought indeed in this 
case to leave the judgment to God, and charita- 
bly to suppose that he has been deceived. Cana 
Pope do everything? Can he order a married 
man to leave his wife and marry another? ”’ 


He said the briefs of Alexander were so 
full of contradictions, that they must have 
been drawn by heads with but little sense. 
He spoke of excommunications, as launched 
with such recklessness that they had lost all 
authority. The first sermon closes magnifi- 
sently. He had before protested, that if he 
sought absolution, for that absolution he 
would that God might cast him down into 
hell : 


**T should think myself guilty of mortal sin 
if I should seek absolution. Our doctrine has 
enforced good living, and so much fervor, and 
such perpetual prayer, yet are we the excommu- 
nicated, they the blessed. Yet their doctrine 
leads to all evil doings — to waste in eating and 
drinking, to avarice, to concubinage, to the sale 
of benefices, and to many lies, and to all wick- 
edness. Christ! on which side wilt thou be? 
— on that of truth or of lies? of the excommu- 
nicated or of the blessed? The answer of 
Christ may be expected..... The Lord will 
be with the excommunicated, the Devil with the 
blessed.” 

He exhorts them all, even women and chil- 
dren, to be prepared to die for Christ. 

At the Carnival there were processions 
more gorgeous, and more lavish in their fan- 
tastic religious symbolism, their images, 
their banners, than ever before ; there was a 
second auto-da-fe, it should seem, of precious 
things, which had escaped hitherto the in- 
quisitorial zeal of the boy-censors. Bur- 
lamacchi names marble busts of exquisite 
workmanship, some ancient (it is said by 
others, en Lucretia, Faustina, 
Cleopatra) ; some of the well-known beau- 
ties of the day — the lovely Bencina, Lena 
Morella, the handsome Bina, Maria de Lenzi. 
There was a Petrarch inlaid with gold, 
adorned with illuminations valued at fifty 
crowns; Boccaccios of such beauty and 
rarity as would drive modern bibliographists 
out of their surviving senses. The Signory 
looked on from a balcony; guards were 
stationed to prevent unholy thefts; as the 
fire soared there was a burst of chaunts, 
lauds, and the Te Deum, to the sound of 
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trumpets and the clanging of bells. Then 
another procession; and in the Piazza di 
San Marco dances of wilder extravagance, 
friar, and clergyman, and layman of every 
age whirling round in fantastic reel, to the 
passionate and profanely-sounding hymas 
of Jerome Beniviene. 

Rome was furious ; the two first sermons 
upon Exodus had been laid before the Pope ;* 
now briefs arrived threatening the most ex- 
treme measures; Florence was menaced 
with interdict, the Ambassador with diffi- 
culty obtained a short delay. There were 
sinister rumoxs that the new Signory would 
be hostile to the Piagnoni. Yet on the day 
of their election to their office, Savonarola 
outdid himself. ‘There are briefs arrived 
from Rome, is it not so? They call me the 
son of perdition. He whom you so call, has 
neither catamites nor concubines, he preaghes 
the faith of Christ ; his spiritual daughters 
and sons, those who listen to his doctrines, 
pass not their time in perpetrating such 
wickednesses ; they confess, communicate, 
live godly lives. This friar would build up 
the Church of Christ, which you destroy. 
Leave me to answer the letters from Rome : 
time will open the casket, one turn of the 
key and such infection, such filth shall arise 
from the city of Rome, that it will spread 
throughout Christendom, and corrupt the 
whole atmosphere.’’ But Savonarola thought 
it prudent now to withdraw into St. Mark's; 
there he still preached to the men during 
the week, to the women who would not be 
excluded, on Saturday, The Signory en- 
deavored to propitiate the Pope ; they repre- 
sented the wonderful effects of the preach- 
ing of Savonarola, and entreated his Holi- 
ness to mitigate his strong measures. The 
remarkable answer of Pope Alexander is 
published for the first time by M. Perrens, 
who writes, ‘It is very hard in form, in 
substance very conciliatory.”’ Of its rigid 
impenetrable hardness there can be no doubt ; 
but all that is conciliatory, the faint hope 
held out that, after her humiliation, Flo- 
rence was again to be permitted to hear her 
beloved preacher, sounds to us no more than 
diplomatic delusion addressed to a Signory 
in which the Pope has many voices, and 
hoped to induce them either to take the 
strong step of silencing, or still better of 
sending the Friar to Rome. 

At this juncture Savonarola threw away 


* Lettera di Bonsi, Marchese, p. 167. Not only had 
the Pope heard that the Friar declared that he would go 
to hell before he would ask absolution, but “ that he had 
reproached the Pope about the death of his son.” This 
was no calumny of his enemies, the allusion was patent 
(see Marchese, Note). See also the 22d Sermon, more fu- 
rious than ever against Rome: ‘‘ Vanno hora in 8. Pietro 
le meretrici, ogni prete ha la sua concubina.” He warns 
the Frati solemnly not to go Rome: “ Vuoi tu viver bene, 
non andare a Roma, non star con prelati,” &c. p. 144. 
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the scabbard, and boldly and resolutely ap- 


led to Christendom, against the wicked 
Pope. He wrote letters to all the great sov- 
ereigns of Europe, to the Emperor, the King 
of France, the King and Queen of Spain, 
the King of England, the King of Hungary : 
he called upon them with the deepest sol- 
emnity to call a Council to depose a Pope 
who was no Pope. The wordsof his denun- 
ciation vary ; their significance is the same.* 
Alexander was no Pope, because he had no- 
toriously bought the pontifical mitre by sac- 
rilegious simony ; becaus: he was guilty of 
monstrous vices at which the world would 
shudder, and which Savonarlo was prepared 
to prove at fit time and place; because he 
was no Christian, but an absolute atheist. 
The language of Savonarola had long bor- 
dered ¢ on, or rather been the same with, 
that of Wycliffe and John Huss, that a 
wicked priest, bishop, or pope, was no priest, 
bishop, or pope. The Council of Constance 
and the deposal of John XXIII. were still 
fresh in the memory of the world. Of these 
fatal letters one was intercepted by the Duke 
of Milan and transmitted to Rome. 

No wonder that on the 13th March arrived 
at Florence a new and more furious Bull im- 
peratively commanding the Signory to pro- 
ceed to the execution of the former decrees. 
The same day Savonarola replied in a letter of 
calm yet defiant expostulation, asserting his 
power of prophesying the future, remon- 
strating at the too easy audience given by 
the Pope to the enemies of himself and of 
God; and in a brief — sentence, 
exhorting the Pope not to delay, but to look 
well after his own salvation. The Signory 
were in alarm: the Council was divided : 
the Piognoni and the Arrabbiati contested 
every point. Was the question of the guilt 
or innocence of the friar to be debated in 
the Great Council, the Council of 80, or by 
chosen delegates? A commision of 12 was 
appointed. They entreated Savonorola, for 
the sake of the peace of Florence, to cease 
from preaching. For once Savonarola lis- 
tened to the voice of prudence, but with 
sullen reserve. ‘‘ He would cease at least 
for a time; he would cease till the Lord, as 
no doubt he would, should compel him to 
preach again.’’ He took a tender farewell 
of his hearers: he closed with a kind of 

* M. Ferrens has printed the original Latin of two of 
these letters, which were before known only in Italian. Of 
their authenticity there can be no doubt ; the fact of Sav- 
onarola’s appeal is attested by all the best historians, Nardi 
and others, It is alluded to more than once in the trial. 

¢ Scitote enim hunc Alexandrum VI. minime pontificem 
esse, qui nor potest non modo ob simoniacam sacrilegamque 
pontificatus usurpationem et manifesta ejus scelera ; sed 
propter secreta facinora a nobis loco et tempore proferenda 
que universus mirabitur et ob (ex) secrapitur orbis. Ad 
Reg. Hisp. Affirmo ipse non esse Christianum qui nullum 


prorsus putans Deum esse, omne infidelitatis et impietatis 
culmen excessit. Ad Imperat., p. 486. 
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awful blessing: he thought not as he de- 
scended from the polpt that he would never 
ascend it again. The Signory communicated 
the result of their deliberations to the 
Pope ; * and the Pope seemed to acquiesce in 
the silence of his redoubted adversary. 

It was the folly of Savonarola’s disciples 
and not his own magnanimity or rashness 
which precipitated his fate. The Francis- 
cans throughout the career of Savonarola 
had been his most implacable adversaries, 
and their own conscious inferiority as 
preachers was not likely to soothe their jeal- 
ous hatred. It wasan ancient and perpetual 
feud ; the Dominicans of old had scoffed at 
the preaching and the wonders of the famous 
Franciscan John of Vicenza. Either from 
some incautious words of Savonarola himself 
that he would go through the fire to attest 
the truth of his prophetic gifts, or from some 
rash defiance of his followers, or from the no 
less blind fanaticism of incredulity in the 
Franciscans as to the inspiration of a Dom- 
inican friar, mutual provocations and chal- 
lenges had passed, two years before, between 
the two Orders, thus to submit the moment- 
ous question to the judgment of God. This 
was no new ordeal; there was a famous in- 
stance of such a trial in the near neighbor- 
hood of Florence, when the great debate on 
the celibacy of the clergy was actually sub- 
mitted to the ordeal of fire, and the monks 
of Vallombrosa triumphed over the gentle 
and holy archbishop of Florence.t It is 
said that Savonarola proposed other miracu- 
lous tests, that the two parties should ascend 
some height, each with the Host. in his 
hands, and implore the Almighty with fer- 
vent prayer to send down fire, as in the days 
of Elijah, to burn up his adversaries; that 
they should meet, and whichever should raise 
a dead body, should be held worthy of all 
belief. To this it is added that Pico of Mir- 
andola had such faith in his adored Savon- 
arola, that he entreated that, for the benefit 
of letters as well as of the true faith, the 
dead man raised to life might be his famous 
uncle, Pico of Mirandola. The Franciscans, 
it might seem, shrunk from these tests; but 
one of them, Fra Francesco di Puglia, who 
was preaching in the church of Santa Croce, 
was either maddened by his ill success, or 
goaded by the Arrabbiati to accept the 
challenge of passing through the fire. The 
challenge was eagerly accepted by Buonvicino 
as the champion of St. Mark’s and of Sa- 
vonarola. 

We cannot enter into the long dispute as 
to the acceptance, and the terms of this 


* Letter of the Signory to the Pope. Marchese; Doc. 
xxm. 

+See quotation in Perrens, p.326. Milman’s “ Latin 
Christianity,” 11. p. 91. 
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challenge to the ordeal of fire ; nor into the 
seeming vacillations, almost the tergiversa- 
tions of Savonarola, who manifestly saw its 
folly, though we doubt if he had much sense 
of its presumptuous impiety. The difficulty 
on both sides was, not who should, but who 
should not, share this glorious peril. The 
ride of either Order was at stake; the 
ong-cherished, sometimes mitigated, yet 
ever out-flaming jealousy of Franciscanism 
and Dominicanism was ag its height. Sa- 
vonarola himself declined the perilous appeal 
to heaven: the original challenger, fra 
Francesco, would not deign to confront an 
humbler adversary. The championship de- 
volved on Fra Dominico Buonvicini, and a 
Franciscan convert, Giuliano di Rondinelli. 
Buonvicini vowed to maintain, by the trial 
of fire, these propositions of his master : — 
‘¢], The Church of God must needs be re- 
formed. 2. ltshall bescourged (flagellato). 
3. It will be reformed. 4. After these visi- 
tations, Florence, like the church, will revive 
to great prosperity. 5. The infidels will be 
converted to Christianity. 6. These things 
will take place in our days. 7. The Papal 
excommunication of Savonarola is null and 
void. 8. Those who do not respect it do not 
sin.”” All was drawn up with strict legal 
form, and mutual covenants were signed 
and exchanged. Ten citizens were chosen to 
regulate the day, and to make the arrange- 
ments for the ordeal. 

On Saturday, the vigil of Palm Sunday, 
— 7th, a pile was erected on the piazza 
of the Signory, forty yards long, with a nar- 
row path in the centre, of every kind of 
combustibles, and charged, it is said, with 
gunpowder. Five hundred soldiers kept the 
circle. But besides this, 500 Compagnacci 
guarded the Franciscans; 300 Frateschi 
were enrolled to protect Savonarola. ‘The 
Siguory took their places in a lofty balcony ; 
the crowds around, above, at every window, 
on every roof, baffled calculation. A loggia, 
called that of Orcagana or of the Lanzi, was 
assigned to the two Orders; in their com- 

artment the Dominicans erected an altar. 

efore he set forth, Savonarola celebrated 
mass at St. Mark’s to a great number of the 
faithful ; but in his short discourse he spoke 
not without some doubts; ‘* God had not 
revealed the issue of the ordeal, or whether 
it would take place. If he were asked, he 
supposed that it would.” It is conjectured 
that there were rumors of a brief from Rome, 
prohibiting the ordeal. They marched in 
— ; Savonarola, in his priestly robes, 

ore the Host.. He placed it on the altar, at 
which Buonaviciai knelt in humble devotion. 
There arose a deafening burst of chaunting 
from the Piagnoni; the Franciscans main- 


the sign to advance to the trial. The spec- 
tators were in the agony of expectation. 
Then began a strange altercation : the Fran- 
ciscans would not consent that their adver- 
sary should enter the fire in his sacerdotal 
dress. His robes might be enchanted: they 
were not content with his changing his dress 
for a friar’s garb: they would have him 
stripped naked, lest there should be some 
magic charm about him. The Franciscans 
stuud watching every motion of Savonarola, 
lest he should lay some spell on his cham- 
ion. The croyd grew weary of this wrang- 
ing; but it ended not there. The Francis- 
cans protested against the small red crucifix, 
always borne by the followers of Suvonarola. 
‘* If not the cross,’’ exclaimed Savonarola, 
‘Jet him bear the Host.’’ The Franciscans 
raised a cry of horror at the sacrilegious 
proposal to expose the Redeemer’s body to 
the fire. Savonarola stood firm: it had been 
revealed, Burlamacchi says, to Fra Silvestro 
Maruffi, that the champion must not enter 
the fire without the Host. On every side 
was fierce dispute, tumult, confusion. _The 
Compagnacci strove to approach Savonarola, 
and put him to death. Salviati, amid his 
Piagnoni, drew a ling with his hand, and 
threatened Dolfo Spina, the captain of the 
Compagnacci, to strike the man dead who 
rea pass that line. Hours had passed, 
the day was wearing away ; suddenly came 
down torrents of rain; the Signory seized 
the opportunity of declaring that God would 
not permit the ordeal to proceed. The Fran. 
ciscans stole quetly away; but Savonarola, 
as he came in greater pomp, must retire with 
more solemn dignity: he had to bear back 
the Host.* 

Conceive the fury of a vast populace, thus 
strung to the most intense excitement, 
baffled, fatigued, and, no slight aggravation, 
drenched with rain. There was one burst of 
imprecation, and all hurled at the fated head 
of Savonarola. The Franciscans were ob- 
scure, unknown men: it was the final appeal 
to God in the cause of Savonarola, — of Sa- 
vonarola, who for several years had been the 
centre of their thoughts, the object either of 
their fond idolatry, or of their no less in- 
tense hatred : the le islator, the prophet, on 
whose lips they had hung; who he swayed 
them in cowering terror, or in ardent ad- 
miration. And now he had himself fallen 
back like a coward from the post of honor: 
he had put forward his poor deluded follower, 
and even had shrunk from “exposing him, 
and so his whole cause, to the judgment of 
of God. He had quibbled, shuffled, basely 
eluded the trial. What contempt could be 
sufficiently contemptuous? What terms of 


* We agree with M. Perrens in following Nardi, as the 





tained a solemn silence. The Signory gave 


most probable account of the order of events. 
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reproach —‘‘ poltroon, hypocrite, impostor, 
false prophet ’’— could be too scornful for 
one who had defrauded them of their prom- 
ised spectacle? Woe to him who excites the 
populace to the madness of high-wrought ex- 
pectation, to be succeeded by the madness 
of disappointment! With difficulty the 
slow and broken procession made its way to 
St. Mark’s, amid the jeers, curses, and pelt- 
ings of the people, though environed by the 
body-guard which the Signory sent to protect 
them. The Host alone —some believed from 
its inherent awfulness, some from its mira- 
culous power —saved the person of Savon- 
arola from the utmost violence. For the 
last time the gates of the church closed on 
their devoted Prior: the spell was broken ; 
the wand of the magician had crumbled in 
his hands. Once more he mounted the pul- 
pit; made a faithful exposition of the events 
of the day ; gave good counsel to his scanty 
audience, and, after a hymn, dismissed them 
in peace. 

he night passed away: in the morning 
some of the friends of Savonarola were for 
taking up arms, and anticipating the threat- 
ened danger: they were repressed by the 
prudence of Francesco Valori. The Priors 


met : it was agreed, tNat for the public peace 
the friar must leave Florence ; a sentence of 
banishment was passed : he had not the time, 
if he had had the will, to obe 


it. His 
place in the pulpit of the cathedral was to be 
filled by Mariano degli Ughi. No sooner 
had the preacher appeared than there was a 
ery, ‘To arms! to arms!” The Compag- 
nacci, in strong bands, thronged towards 
St. Mark's: the Signory passed a resolution 
to arrest the prior. This seemed to authorize 
the movements of his enemies. The convent 
was begirt by hostile bands, On their first 
appearance two Piagnoni had been massa- 
cred ; blood had thus been shed ; a few pen- 
etrated into the chapel, and insulted the 
worshippers: they were with difficult 

ejected; the gates were closed and barred. 
The convent, strange as it may seem, was 
prepared for a siege : there were arms, muni- 
tions, even cannon. But on the first message 
of the Signory, commanding all but the 
monks to quit the convent, some withdrew. 
Francesco Valori had set the example, after 
urging submission, of retreat through a 
postern-gate: it was hoped that he went to 
rally the Piagnoni without to a rescue. The 
more fanatic followers rushed to arms; they 
were headed by Benedetto, a distinguished 
miniature painter. Among the rest was 
Lucca della Robbia: the hands accustomed 
to model those chaste and exquisite Madonnas 


wielded a sword: he himself deposes to his 


having passed that sword through the reins 
of one man ; struck another in the face ; and 
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disarmed two more. The defence was des- 
perate: they tore off the tiles of the build- 
ings, and showered them down on their as- 
sailants.* In the mean time Savonarola had 
made a procession through the cloisters and 
had taken up his post upon his knees before 
the altar. Francesco Valori was summoned 
before the Signory: he was foully murdered 
on the way and his palace plundered, as 
were many others of the principal Piagnoni. 
Warning after warning came from the Sign- 
ory to St. Mark®%, threatening confiscation, 
exile, to all laymen who should remain in 
the convent, The defenders gradually fell 
off. A new band of 800 ruffians, of the low- 
est class, mere plunderers, joined the assail- 
ants. At length came a peremptory order 
from the Signory and commissioners, to seize 
the persons of Savonarola, Domenico Buon- 
vicini, Silvestro Maruffi. Even then Savon- 
arola might have been saved by flight: he 
was betrayed by a Judas, ¢ as he is termed 
by the poet, the author of the ‘‘ Cedrus 
Libani,”’ the most accurate chronicler of the 
event. Malatesta Sacramoro declared that 
the convent ought not to be destroyed, for 
his sake: ‘‘ The Shepherd should lay down 
his life for the sheep.’’ Savonarola made a 
short speech, in Latin, to his followers, and 
took a touching farewell. Together with 
Domenico (Silvestro was not arrested till 
later, betrayed in his concealment by the 
some Malatesta) he came forth into a piazza, 
their hands bound behind their backs. They 
were received with a wild howl of joy, and a 
volley of stones. The guards crossed their 
halberds above them, to prevent their being 
torn to pieces ; his enemies, in profane mock- 
ery, adapted to him words from the New 
Testament; words uttered to his Divine 
Master at the same sad hour. They struck 
him behind. ‘Prophesy who it was that 
smote thee.’’ They twisted his delicate 
hands so as to wring out a cry of pain: one 
kicked him behind, and coarsely said, ‘‘ There 
is the seat of his prophetic power.’’ 

The intelligence flew to Rome. The re- 
morseless joy of the Pope broke out in five 
briefs. One congratulated the Signory on 
their virtuous rigor. It enjoined them, hay- 
ing questioned Savonarola on all which con- 
cerned the State, to send him to the frontier, 
to be tried for his religious offences at Rome. 
The second gave the vicar-general of the 
archbishop and the chapter, power to absolve 
all concerned in the attack on the convent, 
even if guilty of homicide, and to suspend all 
sentences against the others ; to publisha 


* Compare the whole account in the “ Cedrus Libani,” 
the author of which took great part in the strife. This, he 
says, was unknown t Savonarola. 

t Yet Sacramoro had beeypne of those who had offered 
to pass through the fire. Marchese, ‘‘ Documenti,” p. 174. 
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jubilee at Florence, a plenary indulgence, 


with re-admission into the pale of the Church, 
to all the Piagnoni who should repent of 
he other briefs were to the 
Franciscans and Francesco di Puglia, highly 
approving their zeal and success in unmask- 
ing the impostor. The Signory had not 
awaited these briefs to enter on the interrog- 
atory of Savonarola. On the 9th, the very 
next day, began the examination of the 
prisoners : it was continued, with the excep- 
tion of ‘Easter-day, till the 19th. The an- 
swers of Savonarola were of studied obscurity. 
The first day he was submitted to torture of 
that kind, which, in the horrible nomencla- 
ture of the dungeon, is called hoisting. A 
cord is passed under the arm-pits ; the body 
suddenly hauled up, and let down with vio- 
lence that wrenches every joint. This was 
thought the mildest torment. M. Perrens 
observes that Savonarola himself had pro- 
posed to apply it to obstinate gamblers. But 
the frame of Savonarola was, as is common 
in men of excitable temperament, singularly 
delicate and sensitive.* He broke down at 
once, and confessed all which they asked : 
no sooner was the agony over than he re- 
voked his confession. Examination, torture, 
re-examination, wrung forth but a wild in- 
coherent mass of confession, and recantation 
of confession, on which no legal process could 
be framed. There needed a subtle villain, 
who could mould all this into something of 
which law might take cognizance. A notary 
of bad character, one Ceccone, offered him- 
self, at the price of 400 crowns, as the agent 
in this infamy. He was concealed during 
the interrogatory ; out of the admissions or 
free or enforced confessions of the friar he 
made a long, minute report, extending over 
his whole life, full of gross contradictions, 
and monstrous improbabilities. This was 
adroitly substituted for the genuine report, 
ahd published to wondering Florence. Of 
the villany of Ceccone there can be no doubt. 
It rests not only on the authority of Savona- 
rola’s admiring biographers but on the hon- 
est Nardi and the grave Guicciardini. It is 
confirmed by the process itself, which may 
be read with all its palpable fictions. The 
wretch, however, did not satisfy his employ- 
ers, and received but some paltry 30 crowns. 
On the 19th April the report was read to 
Savonarola; he was asked if he admitted its 
truth. Savonarola would strive no longer. 
He answered, in ambiguous phrase, ‘* What 
I have written is true,’’ or ** What I have 
written I have written.”” The Judas of the 


* In the odious letter addressed to the Pope by the Sig- 
Rory, in which they humbly thank his Holiness for his 
great goodness in allowing them to torture a man in orders, 
they assert that he was “potentissimi corporis,” and 
rather boast of his being tried multa et assidua questione 
multis diebus. — Marchese, p. 185. 





faction Malatesta Sacramoro, summoned 
with other friars of St. Mark’s to bear wit- 
ness against him, said, tauntingly, ‘‘ Ex ore 
tuo credidi, et ex ore tuo discredo.”’ Savon- 
arola deigned no reply. 

Even now there seemed difficulty in pro- 
ceeding to capital punishment. Savonarola 
remained in his prison without further inter- 
rogatory for a month. He employed his 
time in writing a commentary on the Peni- 
tential Psalm 50. ; he began another on the 
30th — ‘In thee, O Lord, have I put my 
trust.”” Pen and paper were then forbidden 
him. In the mean time a new Signory was 
to take office on the Ist of May. There was 
even now a dread of reaction, though the 
heads of the Piagnoni had been sent into 
exile, and others hostile to him recalled. 
Recourse was had to the unconstitutional 
measure of disfranchising 200 members of 
the Great Council —Veri de’ Medici, a 
known enemy of the friar, was Gonfalonier 
of Justice. 

The first act of the new Signory was to de- 
mand permission from the Pope to proceed 
to the capital sentence. Alexander still de- 
sired to make an awful example of the rebel 
in Rome. But the Signory insisted that his 
punishment in Florence was absolutely neces- 
sary to disabuse the deluded people. All 
were most eager, they said, to see the punish- 
ment of the deceiver. They adhered reso- 
lutely to their prior right of vengeance. 
They thanked the Pope in words of incredi- 
ble baseness for his divine virtue and immense 
goodness in ceding to them this privilege. 
On the 14th he appointed two commissions 
to preside, in his name, at the execution of 
a man of the inviolable sacerdotal order. 
One of these was Giovacchino Torriano of 
Venice, general of the Dominican order, of 
high character for learning and gentleness ; 
the other a Spanish doctor, Romolino, a man 
of true inquisitorial mercilessness, a sure 
guarantee against the possible fraternal 
weakness of his colleague ; he was reported 
to have said, ‘* We shall see a fine blaze; I 
have the condemnation safe in my hands.”’ 

On the 20th, the morrow of their arrival 
at Florence, Romolino summoned before him 
Savonarola and Fra Silvestro. Fra Dome- 
nico, it is uncertain for what cause, was left 
out. One of the Arrabbiati reminded Romo- 
lino of the omission. ‘It were dangerous 
to leave one of them; they must be extir- 

ted, rootand branch.’”’ Of course, replied 

omolino; a miserable friar (frataccio) 
more or less, what can it signify? 

On the 20th of May took place a new ex- 
amination before the commissioners of the 
Pope. Of this examination Nardi has given 
an account; and from him M. Perrens has 
said, that in Savanarola appeared a wonder- 
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ful struggle between the weakness of the 
flesh and the energy of a courageous spirit. 
But he adds, ‘that of this process, of the 
answers of Girolamo and Silvestro, there 
remains not a trace. It was sent to Rome 
by Romolino, and has never been found.” 
At the end of a volume, the Appendice alla 
Storia Politica dei Municipi Italiani, by 
Signor Giudici, published in 1850, we find a 
document — Processo di Frate Girulamo Sa- 
vonarola. The author of this work, Signor 
Giudici, is a man of high character. The 
rocess is stated to be taken from the Mag- 
iabecchian Library. It contains the earlier 
examination, agrecing m substance with 
Ceccone’s falsified process, as it appears in 
Quetif and Mansi. But in addition there is 
a full report of the examinations in May 
before Romolino. It is a document of pro- 
found interest; the simple and terrible 
pathos of some of its passages is to us a 
guarantee of its authenticity. Savonarola 
was questioned by Romolino in the presence 
of Torriano, with two of the gonfaloniers, 
whose names are given, and other of the 
magistrates of Florence, whether he admitted 
the truth of his former confessions to which 
he had subscribed, and he replied in the 
affirmative. Questions were put on his rela- 
tions with foreign sovereigns: what cardinals 
were his friends. He was at length asked 
whether he had said that the Pope was not 
a Christian ; had never been baptised ; was 
no true Pope? His answer was, that he 
had never said these things. He had written 
them ina letter which he had burned, and 
which was the draft of those he had proposed 
to write to the Kings. He was asked if he 
had spoken the truth, and the whole truth. 
As he made no further answer, Romolino 
commanded that he should be stripped, to 
be hoisted by the cord. He fell on his knees, 
in an agony of fear, and exclaimed — ‘‘ God, 
thou hast caught me (colto), I confess that 
I have denied Christ, I have told lies. O 
Signory of Florence, bear me witness, that I 
have denied him for fear of torture; if I 
must suffer, better that I suffer for the truth. 
What I have said I received of God — God 
rant me repentance for having denied thee 
rom fear of torture.”’ In the mean time he 
was stripped. He threw himself again on 
his knees, showed his arms distorted, and 
went on to say—‘*O God, I have denied 
thee for fear of torture.” Hauled up, he 
said, Jesus aid me, now thou hast caught 
me (colto). When he was hung up by the 
cord, they asked him why he had said so— 
For good reason — lacerate me not so, I will 
speak the truth, surely, surely. ‘ Wh 
hast thou denied just now?” ‘* Because 
am mad.’’ When set down, he said, When 
I see the instruments of torture I lose my- 





self; when I am in a room, with a few quiet 
persons, I speak better. In these few heart- 
rending sentences is to us the key to the 
whole of Savonarola’s confession. The im- 
loring pardon of Jesus for having denied 
im speaks yolumes.. After that there is 
nothing that he will not admit — nothing 
that he will not recant — confessions betrayed 
to him by his fellow sufferers ; his contume- 
lious vituperations of the Pope, the falsehood 
of his visions, his schism, his letters to the 
Kings to summon a General Council, his 
ride and madness, his factious turbulence 
in Florence, his cold recommendation to 
mercy of the five of the Medici faction who 
were put to death. And yet his priestly 
judges were not satisfied. The next day 
there was another examination and again 
torture. The main object seems to have 
been to extort confession about his inter- 
course with the Kings concerning the Coun- 
cil and the deposition of the Pope, still more 
his connections with the cardinals inimical 
to Alexander, ay the cardinal 8. 
Pietro in Vincula, and the cardinal of 
——. 
here is a frightful official brevity in the 
notice which closes the examination. 


‘* A di xxii di Maggio detto. 
Fra Girolamo, ) a ore 18 furono degradati, e 
Fra Damen, ¢ arsi in piazza de’ Sig- 
Fra Silvestro, ) nori.’’ 


Though hastening to the melancholy end, 
we must be somewhat more particular. On 
the evening of the 22nd the sentence of death 
was communicated to him. According to 
the usage a certain James Nicolini was to 
pass the night with Savonarola. ‘I come 
not,”’ he said, ‘‘ to urge resignation on one 
who has converted a whole people to virtue.” 
Girolamo calmly answered, ‘* Do your duty.”’ 
He refused to sup, lest the process of diges- 
tion should interrupt his serious meditations. 
He prayed fervently and long, laid his head 
on Nicolini’s lap, and slept quietly. Nico- 
lini was astonished that he smiled and talked 
in his sleep. The feebler Domenico heard 
his sentence with calmness; his last words 
were a wish that the works of his master, 
bound, should be placed in the library of the 
convent, and another copy in the refectory, 
to be read during te The visionary 
somnambulist Maruffi broke down; he had 
neither the courage of the martyr nor the 
resignation of the saint. In the morning 
they were conducted to the chapel, and re- 
ceived the Holy Communion. Plenary ab- 
solution offered in the Pope’s name was 
humbly accepted by the victims of his 


cruelty. Savonarola spoke a few touching * 


words, imploring the pardon of God for any 
sins he might have committed — any scandal 
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he might have occasioned. The Ringhiera 
was connected by a wooden bridge with the 
lace of execution ; the planks were so badly 
faid, that wanton and cruel boys thrust 
pointed sticks through the crevices to prick 
their feet. The place was crowded to see 
the men whom but now they had adored, 
bound to the gibbets and burned. They 
were stripped of their clothes, with only a 
long woollen shirt — their feet naked. The 
prior of Santa Maria Novella, and the bishop 
of Vaison, both Dominicans of their own 
order, had the office of degrading them. 
They were clad again in their sacerdotal 
robes, which were then ignominiously — 
off—‘*I separate you,” said the bishop, 
‘from the church militant and the church 


triumphant.”’ ‘‘ Not from the church tri- 
‘umphant,”’ said Savonarola, ‘ that is beyond 


thy power.”” The sentence of death was 
read by Romolino. Silvestro died first — all 
he said was, ‘* Lord, into thy hands I commit 
my spirit.’? Then followed Domenico, with 
uiet courage. Savonarola had to witness 
their sufferings, of which he could not doubt 
that himself was the cause. Did he think 
them victims or glorious martyrs? He died 
full of confidence in his own innocence — 
firm, calm, without the least acknowledg- 
ment of guilt— with no word of remon- 
strance against the cruelty of his enemies; 
at peace with himself, in perfect charity 
with all. A moment the flames were blown 
aside and showed the bodies untouched —‘‘ a 
miracle,”’ shouted his partisans, while his 
enemies mocked the miracle of a moment. In 
vain their ashes were cast into the Arno, 
lest the remains of the martyrs should be- 
come objects of worship. Bones were found, 
or supposed to be found; and even splinters 
of the gibbets became the treasures of suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Savonarola died, so wrote his admiring 
biographer, from this cause only, becaus® he 
was hated by the wicked, beloved by the 
holy.* That he died because he was a 
preacher of righteousness in an age and in 
a church, at the very depths of unrighteous- 
ness, who will deny? His absolutely blame- 
less moral character, his wonderful abilities, 
his command of all the knowledge of his 
time, his power of communicating hié own 
holiness to others; even his rigid authority 
as regards the great doctrines of his church, 
who will impeach? Let any one read in 
Italian, and he will not be unrewarded, the 
Trionfot della Croce, and determine this 
point for himself. His other practical 

* Una hec perditionis caussa Hieronymo, displicuisse 


nequissimis, placuisse sanctissimis.— Pico Mirand, in 
Preefat. 


t Dr. Madden expresses his surprise that the book was 
never translated into English ; but, though his bibliographi- 
cal labors are the best part of his book, he is mistaken. We 





works, as on the Simpleness of Christian 
life, if not of equal excellence, are as fault- 
less and devout. 
We have not disguised what, from our 
point of view, seems to detract from the 
randeur, the heroic, the saintly, the true 
Jhristian grandeur of Fra Girolamo. It was 
a monkish reformation which he endeavored 
to work, and therefore a reformation which 
could not have satisfied the expand‘ng mind 
of man. But it was the monkish reforma- 
tion of a church, which still professed to be- 
lieve monasticism to be the perfection of 
p cowmgae a higher gospel than that of 
Christ. We have touched on his extrava- 
gances of religious passion, the rigor of his 
— asceticism. But not only was he an 
talian ; he was of a church in which, as 
witness the lives of half the saints (look 
especially to S. Francis), those extrava- 
gances had been held up as the very consum- 
mation of holiness. If he was a religious 
demagogue, and mingled too much in secular 
affairs, how many, not of the worst only, but 
of the best in the history of his church, 
would disdain to elude the imputation! 
Above all, he did not discern the dim line 
which distinguishes the mission of a preacher 
of righteousness from that of a prophet of 
the Future ; he did not, in his ecstatic fervor 
of zeal, discriminate between the ordinary 
and the extraordinary gifts of divine grace; 
yet his church believed herself to be en- 
dowed with a perpetual gift of miracle— 
with a perpetual, if more rarely exercised, 
gift of prophecy. How many, who had 
a smooth things of her, or even 
arsh things, had been canonized! It was 
not because they were untrue that Savona- 
rola’s predictions were presumptuous, impi- 
ous, but because they were unwelcome. Had 
Charles VIII. descended the Alps on the 
Pope’s side, Girolamo’s prediction had been 
a revelation from heaven. We may believe 
the whole to have been hallucination — part 
a fond perversion of unmeaning words by his 
—— part mere human sagacity — some 
ortunate guesses, or prophecies which 
wrought their own accomplishment, but all 
their real criminality to Rome was their 
hostility to Rome. This was felt in his own 
day (the reaction was almost immediate); 
and it has been felt by the better part of the 
Roman Catholic Church at alltimes. There 
has been a strong demand for that highest 
homage to man, his canonization. It was 
said to have been contemplated even by 
Julius II. ; if we are to trust Dr. Madden it 
have before us a small volume, printed at Cambridge, by 
John Field, Printer to the University, 1661: ‘* The Truth 
of the Christian Faith; or the Triumph of the Cross of 
Christ. By Hier. Savonarola. Done into English out of 


the Author’s own Italian Copy,” &c. The fine poetic 
Preface is left out. 








has been thought of in our own time. How 
far it would tax theological subtlety to re- 
concile the excommunication, the murder of 
Savonarola (we can use no milder term), by 
one Infallible Pope, his sanctification by 
another, is no concern of ours. 

But Italy, Rome, the Church, repudiated 
the reformation, the more congenial and less 
violent reformation, of Savonarola. A wider, 
more complete Reformation — a Reformation 
on different principles, became more and more 
necessary, and inevitable. It was only by 
the reaction of the more formidable revglu- 
tion of the North, that the South at length 
conformed to some of the views of the re- 
former of Ferrara. In truth the Roman 
Catholic Church owes a debt of gratitude to 
Luther, only inferior to our own. Had 
Luther never lived, Loyola had never been 
endured; but for the Confession of Augs- 
burg, the Council of Trent had not sat, that 
Council which, however fatal and irremedia- 
ble the evil which it wrought by petrifying 
the opinions and superstitions of the middle 
ages into doctrines, did infinite service to the 
discipline, to the decency, to the religion of 
the Roman Church. The Reformation of 


Luther worked wonders even where Luther 
was repudiated as a son of perdition. 

But Luther was a renovator of the Church, 
including, as did his Reformation, the seces- 
sion of half Christendom, little foreseen by 
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the Florentine Prophet ; had he foreseen it, 
he had hid his face in sorrow. His own ren- 
ovation was to be a renovation (that was 
the very substance of his prophecy) durin, 
the days of men living, to say nothing o 
the conversion of the Turks,* which he 
promised with equal certitude, as constantly 
at hand. His political vaticinations were at 
least as sadly untrue ; such as the promise to 
Florence of an age of unexampled prosperity 
after her tribulations. The star of the Medici 
was in the ascendant, as baleful to the 
Church of Rome as to Florence. Leo X., 
the boy cardinal, who fled before Savon- 
arola’s face, during his papacy, witnessed or 
rather caused the rise of ae. The bas- 
tard Medici, Clement VII., witnessed or 
caused the revolt of Henry VIII., the eman- 
cipation of the English Church, and the sack 
of Rome. Catherine de’ Medici is inse 

bly connected with the day of St. Bartholo- 
mew. Tuscany, Florence, fell to the Grand 
Dukes of the House of Medici, than whom 
no more odious or crafty tyrants ever 
na, on the liberties, or outraged the 
moral sense, of man. 

* See among many such passages the splendid close of 
the 37th sermon on Amos and Zachariah, p. 384. In an- 
other place, he says: “I Turchis’ hanno a battezzare, e 
cosi sara ; et se non fussi stato la tua incredulita et la tua 


ingratitudine, io t’ harei detto non solamente |’ anno, ma il 
mese ¢ il di.”’-Predica xxvi., Sopra i Salmi, p. 198. 





Possession IN MADNESS — HOW FAR. — “I 
do verily believe, that people do very much 
wrong both the Devil and melancholy people, 
in calling the unayoidable effects of their disease 
the temptations of Satan, and the language of 
that disease a compliance with them. They do 
both ascribe to the Devil a greater power than 
he hath, and vex the diseased person more than 
they need to do: For, though I do not question, 
but that Evil Spirit, through the permission of 
God is the cause of many painful sicknesses that 
come upon our bodies; yet there are also many 
such that are the result of a disordered motion 
of the natural spirits, and in which he hath 
nothing at all todo. But as ’tis the common 
custom of cruel and barbarous persons, to set 
upon the weak and to trample on those that are 
already thrown down; so ’tis very frequent for 
the Devil to take occasion from our bodily indis- 
positions, to attack and molest our spirits, which 
are bereaved even of that fence which they used 
to have, when the house in which they dwelt 
was at ease, and free from those disabilities that 
they are always under at such seasons: For ’t is 
then night with us, and in the night those 
beasts of prey do range abroad, which kept their 
dens during the brightness of the day. But 





however it be, whatsoever agency there is of evil 
spirits in our Troubles, either upon our under- 
standings, our passions, or our imaginations, 
this grace of Faith will unveil their designs, and 
baffle all their stratagems. Ephes. vi. 16. 
Above all, take the shield of Faith, wherewith 
ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts 
of Satan.’? — Timothy Rogers, 4 Discourse 
congerning Trouble of Mind. 





Invention OF Postage Stamps. — The in- 
vention of postage stamps is generally ascribed 
to the English, and certainly they were first 
brought into use in England in 1839. Buta 
Stockholm paper, The Fryskitten, says that so 
far back as 1823, a Swedish officer, Lieut. 
Trekenber, of the artillery, petitioned the Cham- 
ter of Nobles to propose to the government to 
issue stamped paper specially destined to serve 
for envelopes for prepaid letters. The fact, it 
adds, is duly recorded in the minutes of the 
Chamber under date of the 238d March, 1828. 
The proposition was warinly supported by Count 
de Schwerin, on the ground that it would be 
both convenient to the public and the Post 
Office, but it was rejected by a large majority. 
— Galignani, April 28, 1856. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER I. -~ TEETH-DRAWING UNDER THE 
REPUBLIC. 


Crrizzn Cuapor was landlord of the Cheval 
Blanc, a large and not clean inn, conspicu- 
ous in the village of Mairan, on the coast of 
Brittany, about five miles from St. Malo. 
He wasalso a civic functionary —a Municipal 
—which in those days (the days of T 
Terror) was not without its importance. 
The Cheval Blanc was a square dirty-yellow 
building, variegated with broad black stri 
at unequal distances, and bearing this inscrip- 
tion running along the whole extent of the 
brickwork : 

Le Cuevat Buanc. ON LOGE A PIED ET A 
CHEVAL. 
No other sign invited weary travellers. 
There was no work of art, such as delights 
the English eye from every wayside inn ; no 
White Horse was symbolically represented 
standing in a wide and intensely green field, 
with horizontal tail and mane wildly float- 
ing, with nostrils dilated, and eyes fixed 
upon the universe in extreme astonishment. 
But if the Cheval Blanc wanted this allure- 
ment, it wanted not the character of good 
drink, and a cuisine which, citizen Chapot 
averred, could not easily be matched in Paris ; 
as indeed Paris sin? | somewhat ironically 
have admitted. ° 

One afternoon in June of 1794, a youn 
man was dining ata little round table place 
in the gallery which ran round the exterior 
of the Cheval Blanc, at the first storey. Ife 
was dressed a la Robespierre ; that is to say, 
he wore a round hat, ornamented with tri- 
color ribbons, a blue coat with broad facings, 
white waistcoat, yellow leather breeches, 
and top-boots. He ate his solitary dinner 
with perfect quietness, and seemed to pay no 
attention to what was going on below. On 
each side of the inn door were tables and 
benches, at which some peasants and fisher- 
men sat drinking and smoking. Citizen 
Chapot, who was a short but fleshy person- 
age, occasionally appeared at the door, and 
exchanged a few words with his guests, or 
took their orders. 

‘¢ Citizen, another pot of cider,’”’ said a 
peasant. 

“ Certainly,’’ replied the bland host, who 
then called, ‘‘ Nicotte! Nicotte!’’ and 
relapsed into dignity. But as no Nicotte 
appeared, he called again, and somewhat 
angrily. 

** You called? ’’ inquired Nicotte, making 
her appearance, and revealing the saucy little 
face of the wc whom wesaw, years past, 
in the park’ of Chateauneuf, ee uing and 
bein p agued by her lover Gou 8 | “You 
called ?’’ she repeated. 
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‘You heard me, I suppose,” said her 
master. 

“I’m not deaf. I heard. What do you 
want?’’ 

‘A pot of cider.” 

3 Well, I don’t hinder you from getting 
it.”’ 

‘¢ That girl will drive me mad,” exclaimed 
a turning to the guests, who were 

ing heartily at Nicotte’s naivedé. 
‘¢ There never was any one 80 stupid ! ’’ Then 
turning to her, ‘‘ What are you a servant 
here for?” 

‘‘ For very small wages,’’ said Nicotte 
gravely ; and off the guests went again into 
shouts of laughter. 

‘s O, you confess the wages, do you?” he 
said. 

‘¢ Why, you never su d I sto here 
for love 3 sae citizen 2 von Beanie 
I left my cows — my lovely cows! — to come 
all this way, and be your drudge, out of love 
for your fat face? To think of my blessed 
cows !”’ 

** 1 wish you had never left them,”’ replied 


a 

‘“* I didn’t: they left me! They were torn 
from me, as everything is torn from every 
one in these horrid times. My poor good 
Seigneur had to fly; his chateau was taken 
from him, and sold to the nation, without 
as much as saying ‘ By your leave.’ And I, 
of course, a poor milkmaid, couldn’t keep my 
place when even his Majesty —— ”’ 

‘“‘ Nicotte,”’ said Chapot, red with rage, 
‘‘what word is that you uttered —and in 
my presence, too! The allusion to citizen 
Capet, whom you call Majesty, is offensive te 
me as a republican and a municipal.’’ 

‘‘T don’t care,” replied Nicotte, flashing 
outathim. ‘I will call him his Majesty ; 
and if the Republic does n’t like it, why the 
Republic may cut out my tongue’’ — here 
she stuck her arms akimbo, and, walking up 
to him, added, ‘if it dares! ’’ 

Chapot had the courage of a hare, and was 
peony subdued the audacity of 

icotte, who always spoke out recklessly all 
” thought —a very rare thing in those 

ays. 

Don’t! don’t,’’ he said soothingly, and 
with terror. ‘‘ As long as you are here, pray 
keep your aristocratic sentiments mum ; we 
may compromise me and ruin yourself. We 
all know you are a first-rate girl, but you de 
talk so wildly. . . . There, go and get the 
cider; there ’s a good girl.”’ 

‘‘T ain’t a good girl, They have taken 
me from my cows! I shall never see them 
again — all so fond of me, so obedient to my 
voice! Never shall I take them out in the 
cool mornings, and bring them home in the 
quiet evenings — and it ’s all the fault of the 
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Republic. I hate the very name of the 
Republic! ” and with this energetic expres- 
sion of her sentiments, she went to fetch the 
eider. The guests were all silent. There 
was something in her boldness which made 
them feel at once uncomfortable and 
ashamed. She alone seemed to have the 
privilege of speaking her mind without mol- 
estation. 
Presently another old acquaintance made 
his appearance — citizen Goulard, He had 
followed Nicotte to St. Malo; and when she 
entered the service of the Cheval Blanc, he 
opened his shop in Mairan — the shop of a 
barber and dentist. 
“Citizen Chapot,’’? he exclaimed with 
— ‘do you know what has hap- 
n 9 


* Of course I do. What is it?”’ 

“«Then you don’t know it?”’ 

“Am I not the Munfipal, and paid to 
know everything? What is it?”’ 

‘This morning, as I was going over to 
St.-Malo—”’ 

** Saint Malo, citizen?’’ asked Chapot, 
severely, bending his municipal brows. 

“*Psha! that was a slip of the tongue,’ 
said Goulard, drawing ‘himself up, and 
preparing to spit elaborately, as was his 
wont. ‘*There are no saints now — the 
Republic has abolished all Saints.’’ Here he 

t with emphasis, and added, “* Vive la 
Republique! a 

Nicotte, who had returned with the cider 
im time to overhear her lover, now said — 

*Goulard, you are never very wise at the 
‘best of times, but when your tongue wa; 
about patriotism, and such rubbish, it sounds 
in my ears just for all the world like hi-haw, 
hi-haw, hi-haw!*’ With this popular imi- 
tation of the voice of an estimable but. not 
highly-esteemed beast, she returned once 
‘more to the kitchen. Every one laughed, 
except Goulard, who, instead of looking an- 
noyed, seemed lost in admiration. 

‘‘She ’s a splendid woman,”’ he said. 
*¢ What wit she has!— Well, citizen, to 
Malo .I.went, to draw the teeth of patriots; 
for you must know —andéall of you attend 
to this, it concerns you.”’ 

The drinking was suspended. Every eye 
was fixed on the little barber, who threw 
out his.chest, and prepared himself for an 
effect. 

"Ours is a glorious Age, citizens — an 

of Progress. I have advanced with the 
Age! I have'long felt that reforms were 
urgent in the department of teeth-drawing. 
Don’t laugh, you will see I am serious. If 
7 am serious,:that is a guarantee that m 
project is net tobe slighted. Hitherto the 

wing of teeth ‘has been an aristocratic 
luxury. It is of .no use for you to grin; 
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when I say luxury, I nieén luxury. Not be- 
cause tooth-drawing has. been in, itself a 
pleasing operation, at least to the jaw whence 
the tooth was extracted, but a luxury be- 
cause of the expense! I may not like to have 
my leg cut off, but if the operation is neces- 
sary, my means require that it should be 
cheap. Now, as we have crushed the Aris- 
tos, [ have determined on carrying out de- 
mocratic principles even to the very teeth of 
my fellow-citizens. I have resolved to brin 
the dentist’s aid within reach of the humbles 
purses. Behold this announcement! ”’ 

Here he proceeded with the utmost gravity 
to fasten against the trunk of a tree, whic 
shaded the side-tables, a large yellow placard, 
on which was printed — 

‘*TEETH! TEETH! 
“ PAINLESS, EXTRACTION AT THE INCONCEIVABLY 
LOW: CHARGE OF TEN sous!$! — 

‘* Citizen GouLarp, of Mairan, possesses. a 
PECULIAR PRINCIPLE OF OPERATION, Which UT- 
TERLY PREVENTS PAIN or any ill consequence. 
Desirous that ALL THE WORLD should benefit by 
his discovery, Citizen Goutarp has resolved to 
charge NO MORE THAN TEN SOUS FOR EACH 
OPERATION. CHILDREN, HALF PRICE. 

‘6 Vive la République, 
** Une et indivisible! ’’ 

Gouldfd stood at a little distance from the 
placard, and contemplated it with folded 
arms. He then spat, and turned to the 

uests, who had been nudging each other and 
aughing. ‘ 

‘*Dirt cheap!’’ said Goulard, once more 
contemplating the placard. ‘‘ That is what 
I call tooth-drawing for the People — the 
democratization of science.”’ ; 

‘* But,’’ interposed one, ‘‘ do 'you mean to 
say it does n’t hurt at all?”’ 

‘* Absolutely painless — in fact, I may say 
it’s pleasurable; I perfected the art by 
prectising on every cat and pig I could lay 

ands on.’’ 

‘‘ And did n’t they scream ?”’ 

‘‘Psha! Brutes have no admiration for 
skill; they made an awful row.” 

‘Then they did feel pain?’’ 

‘Pain? Not at all; only a little in- 
convenience! . But then, you know, brutes 
are so ignorant? But to an intelligent 
citizen, the operation is without dolor, and 
so cheap! I hope every patriot will show 
proper anxiety to be on a level with his Age, 
and will desire to profit by this, discovery. 
Can I prevail upon the citizens to make the 
trial? ”’ , 

The citizens seemed but sceptical, and only 
laughed at him. It was in vain he repre- 


Y |sented to them the comforts an@advantages 


of the operation, and in yain he flirted the 
forceps before them with engagiig grace; 
the luxury he wished to place within their 
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reach had no temptations for them. He 
argued with them till they paid their score 
and departed. 

“+ And these are patriots!’ said Goulard, 
contemptuously, looking after them. ‘‘ By 
the way, falking of patriots reminds me of 
Malo. I wanted to cross over to Servan, and 
will you believe it, citizen, they would not 
suffer me, because I had not my papers about 
me. Known patriot though I am, they 
affected not to know me! I pleaded my pro- 
fession; pointed out how my visit affected 
the interests of the community; but in vain 
— they were inexorable. Shall I tell you 
why? It appears that our Department 
been lax in its patriotism —— ”’ 

“ But viganoss in its municipals,”’ said 
Chapot, with fleshy dignity. 

“ th spite of that, several Aristos have 
been plotting here. Citizen Robespierre, that 
great and exalted patriot, has sent a Com- 
missary to look sharply into matters. A 
hint, citizen, to you.”’ . 

‘¢ How a hint!” 

‘* To be vigilant.”’ 

‘< As if I were not always vigilant. Vigor 
and vigilance — I know but that! ’’ 

‘* Humph!” 

‘‘You doubt it? To begin: where are 
your papers? ”’ . 

‘‘ Mine? as if you did n’t know me! ” 

‘‘I know nothing but my duty. The 
Republic demands that every one shall always 
have with him his card of citizenship -—.”’ 

‘“‘ Why, Iam your barber!” 

‘“‘ What of that?” 

‘* And twice in every week T have the razor 
in tempting closeness to the municipal throat. 
If I were not a good patriot I might ——’’ 

‘‘ That ’s true — very true—very true! I 
never looked at it in that light before. . . . 
0, why were beards invented?’’ 

‘‘ To occupy barbers.’ 

‘‘ But that citizen,’’ said Chapot, reflec- 
tively, looking at the stranger who was din- 
ing in the gallery above, ‘‘ he doesn’t shave 
me. Now, Goulard, watch me: you shall see 
how I maintain the majesty of the law.” 

Chapot entered the house,and was present] 
seen in the gallery advancing slowly towards 
the stranger, with as much pomp as he could 
throw into his plethoric person. Coughing 
drily, he began: ‘ Citizen !”’ 

The stranger was cutting-a loaf a, yard 
long, and, without heeding» Chapot-at all, 
said, quietly : 

‘‘ Reach me the butter.”’ : 

‘* The butter! ’’ exclaimed Chapot, some- 
what thrown off his dignified balance. 


The stranger looked up at him coldly, and: 


then said — 


‘‘ It’s very bad ; but such as it is; let.me 
have it.” 





Chapot was crnshed. into sudden servility, 
and thinking to himself, ‘he addre t 


|landlord, not the magistrate,’’ handed the 


butter.at, once, saying : 

“Tt’s the best butter in the Depart- 
ment.” 

‘¢ Hum,! ’’ replied the stranger. 

Chapot then resumed his magisterial air, 
and with a tone of interrogation began — 

‘‘ Citizen traveller —— ”’ 

‘‘Is your coffee drinkable? ’’ interrupted 
the stranger. 

6 Excellent,” replied the landlord, once 
more descending from his magisterial stilts, 
which he tried to resume immediately, and 
» a louder tone said: ‘Citizen travel- 

er —— 

‘¢ Coffee, then, at once.’’ 

‘‘ Certainly. Nicotte! Nicotte — coffee! ”’ 
This was shouted in the landlord voice,.and 
once more resolutely working up his feelings 
of authority, he began : 

‘¢ Citizen traveller, in the name of the 
Republic, of which I have the honor to bee 
functionary, I demand —— ”’ 

‘“‘ Cream,” said the stranger, quietly. 

‘* Cream, Nicotte! ’’ shouted Chapot, who 
became unpleasantly aware of the ridiculous 
figure he was making ; and to:put.an end to 
the scene, suddenly asked the stranger for 


his papers. 

The stranger looked at him quite calmly 
and coldly ‘bor a minute or so, and then 
without replying, began to pick his teeth. 
Chapot was furious with indignation ; and 
Goulard, whom curiosity had drawn up into 
the gallery, was beginning to chuckle, when 
the laugh died away in astonishment as he 
recognized the features of the stranger. 

“Your !” thundered Chapot. 

‘‘ Suppose I have lost them,’ quietly 
answered the stranger. . 

‘‘The’Republic,” replied Chapot, ‘‘ does 
not recognize such losses. If you have Jost 
yours, I must arrest you. Come,citizen, be 
frank with me.”’ 

The stranger.took from his pocket a purse 
well stored with assignats, which placing in 
Chapot’s hands, he: said.: 

«here are my papers, and I will Jeave 
them-with. you i you are kind enough to 
relieve me of them,”’ 

‘‘ Bribe me! @ municipal!” exclaimed 
rae : * Citizen, you have got the wrong 

x! 


sow by the ear. this time. Goulard, call the 
guard. 

‘¢ Don’t stir,’’ said. the stranger ; ‘‘ the trial 
is finished. Citizen Chapot, ! .am satisfied 
of your patriotism and integrity ; you are not 
to be. bought. Now I will,show you my 


ais pull 
e produced them. Chapot returned,them 
with an air of profound reverence, saying . 
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“‘T trust the citizen Commissary will 
testify to my vigilance and vigor with sus- 
pected persons.’ 

‘* Victor Marras, our Commissary!” ex- 
claimed Goulard, surprised. ‘* You remem- 
_ me, citizen? Goulard, patriot and bar- 

r! ¢ 

‘*T remember you,”’ said Victor, «and 
am glad to find you still a good patriot. 
But you, citizen Chapot, although incorrupt- 
ible, as I have found, are negligent, as I 
know.” 

‘« I negligent! ”’ 

“You have suffered the enemies of the 
Republic to embark under your very win- 
dow, and served them with that drink, 
which at the Cheval Blanc, is paid for as 
wine.” 

** Impossible, citizen Commissary ! ”’ 

** Quite impossible, but strictly true.”’ 

Chapot trembled; the flesh on his fat 
cheeks a ge with terror. Nicotte appear- 
ing with the coffee, made a little diversion 
from the subject. She almost dropped the 
cup from her hand as she recognized Victor, 
and gave a little feminine seream of surprise 
and delight. Her first impulse was to hold 
out her hand to him, but, checking herself, 
she exclaimed — 

*“No—you’re a republican, and a 





dreaded one; you have earned a terrible’ 


name, which has separated you from all 
honest people. I’m not delighted to see 
ou,”’ 

Victor smiled. Chapot, in agony, bade 
her hold her tongue, and respect the Com- 
missary of the Republic. 

‘*T don’t care,’’ said the saucy wench ; 
** Td say the same to Robespierre himeelf.’’ 

** You were always an aristocrat,’”’ said 
Victor kindly to her ; ‘* but I would advise 
you not to say such things to any but old 
friends like me.”’ 

‘‘A woman—a regular woman,’’ re- 
marked Chapot, ina tone of lofty explana- 
tion. . 

‘‘T wish men were more like women, 
then,’”’ retorted Nicotte, as she bounded 
away, to the great relief of Goulard ard 
Chapot. Victor then resumed — 

*¢ Citizen, I will overlook 
if the future redeems it. 
travellers in the house? *’ 

‘* None.” 

** It is very probable that an elderly gen- 
tleman, accompanied by a younger one and 
two ladies, will alight here to-day or to- 
morrow. If their papers are in order, and 


ave you any 


describe them as citizen-Foville, wife, and 
two children, travelling towards Nantes, be 
extremely polite to them ——’”’ 

**f am known for my politeness,’’ inter- 


posed Chapot. 


st negligence|. . 
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‘+ And keep an eye on all their movements ; 
above all, do not let them quit your inn. 
Arrest them if they attempt it.” 

‘Shall I arrest them as soon as they 
arrive ?’’ 

‘¢ No; send me word to Malo, and don’t 
lose sight of them. .. . . You understand ? 
Citizen Foville— going towards Nantes. You 
have intelligence enough to follow my in- 
structions ? ”’ 

‘‘Do I look like an idiot?”’ inquired 
Chapot, with a somewhat capable air. 

The stranger thought Chapot did look 
somewhat like an idiot; and as he wasa 
very free-spoken stranger, he said what he 
thought. 

‘‘ Then,”’ retorted Chapot, ‘* my looks are 
libellous. I have vast capacity.” 

** Prove it by making no mistake in this 
business.”’ 

Chapot bowed, and withdrew to write 
down the namg of Foville, as a precaution. 

Goulard, left alone with Vietor, was for 
ingratiating himself with his now powerful 
friend, who, as he stirred his coffee, inter- 
rupted Goulard’s harangue by asking him if 
he. remembered Henri de St. Mare, son of 
the Countess de St. Marc, always at Chateau- 
neuf, 

Yes—Goulard remembered him, but 
had not heard of him for a long while. 
Thought he was in England. 

‘ He is in France,”’ said Victor, quietly. 

‘In France! Dear me! ”’ 

‘¢ Under an assumed name, of course.”’ 

“OF course,”? added Goulard, looking 
sufficiently conscious to betray to the keen 
eve of his ‘questioner that he knew some- 
thi 


ng. 

wf was informed by one on whom I could 
rely that Henri de St. Mare is in Brittany, 
under the name of Gomberville.”” — The 
words were uttered slowly, and an expression 
of relief which passed over Goulard’s face 
convinced Victor that he knew the real 
name. — ** But I have reason to believe that 
Gomberville is not the name.”’ 

‘«Gomberville: well, it doesn’t sound 
likely, does it? ’’ 

‘< No one can be a better judge than you, 
. . who know what the real name is.” 

‘“‘T know his name! Who put that into 
your head? ”’ 

‘* You did.”’ 

‘«* When ? — where ?— how?”’ 

‘¢ Here — just now — when I tried you by 
mentioning the name of Gomberville.”’ 

‘* T said nothing.” 

‘‘ Your face spoke for you. I saw that 
you knew Gomberville was not the name ; 
and if you know what the name is not, logic 
compels me to believe you know what the 
name is.’’ 
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Goulard looked at him with genuine ad- 
miration and exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, you area 
first-rate fellow ! ’’ 

‘Thanks for your flattering opinion, and 
now tell me the name.” 

‘* Never,’’ said Goulard, throwing out his 
chest. ‘‘It was a secret confided to my 
honor ; and honor is sacred to every man.”’ 

Goulard did not think it necessary’ to add 
that the confidence was accompanied by a 
threat of blowing out his brains if he 
trayed it, and that he, Goulard, was parti- 
cular in the preservation of his brains. 

‘*Don’t trifle with me,’’ said Victor, 
—- 

‘* You shall tear out all my teeth with my 
own rs before I am false to my honor! ”’ 

‘‘T need not proceed so far. I might send 
you to the Revolutionary Tribunal, and 
there, if you kept your secret, you would 
lose your head. But I am in haste, and 
prefer the speedier plan of buying you.” 

‘‘T’m not for sale! ’’ said the little man, 
with great dignity. ‘‘ Besides, I have for- 
gotten the name.”’ 

‘* Remember it, and you shall have a hun- 
dred francs.”’ 

‘* A hundred franes, indeed! ’’ indignantly 
snorted Goulard. 

‘¢ Two hundred,’’ said Victor, in the same 
quiet tone. 

‘‘Can you not understand that a man’s 
honor is worth to him ——”’ 

‘¢ Three hundred,’ said Victor, sipping his 
coffee. 

‘* Have you no faith in integrity? ’’ 

‘* Four hundred..... or the tribunal! ”” 

Here Goulard, laying aside his offended 
dignity, sat down opposite Victor, and in an 
insinuating tone said, ‘‘ You have such a per- 
suasive manner! Four Hundred francs . . . 
that was the sum, I think? . . . and you 
won’t betray me? You promise that? ”’ 

Victor laid down his cup, and began count- 
ing the assignats. 

‘‘ Citizen Victor, you’re a great man! 
When I consider your way of drawing out, 
I say to myself, What a dentist that man 
would have made! France has a great man, 
the Republic has an incomparable agent — 
but the universe has lost its supreme dentist! 
Did we say five hundred francs? ”’ 

‘* Four handred.” 

‘* Four; was it? Well, then, the name 1s 
—— let me whisper it —— Bernard.”’ 

‘ . Bernard —so!’’ said Victor, thought- 
ully. 

Goulard chuckled at the way he had 
cheated him with this fictitious name. He 
held out his hands for the money, which 
Victor gathered up between his two fore- 
fingers and thumb, and placed in his waist- 
coat pocket, adding quietly — 


“‘ There. is your money, Goulard, when I 
have satisfied myself of the truth of your 
revelation.’’ 

‘You doubt my word? ”’ 

* serra 5 

‘‘ What proof do you require ? ”’ 

‘¢ Tell me where Bernard is to be found, 
and the money is yours.’’ 

Goulard saw that kis chuckle had been 
premature, and that lm was dealing with a 
more subtle intellect than he had imagined. 

“T can’t give you that proof, for 1 don’t 
‘know where he is.”’ 

‘‘ Then I shall order your arrest until you 
ascertain.”’ 

‘* Arrest me! a patriot! an old friend!” 

The position was becoming serious. Victor 
imperturbably drank his coffee, and then, 
leaning back, looked at the perplexed barber. 

‘* You may arrest me if you please,”’ said 
Goulard ; ‘* but although it will get me into 
trouble by bringing on me suspicion which I 
don’t deserve, I can’t make any revelations, 
simply because I have none tomake. It was 
quite accidentally I discovered the name, 
and then I was sworn to secrecy, which, 
as Citizen Henri had been kind to me in 
old days, was no more than I felt justified in 
swearing. But you can bear witness that 
directly I knew the Republic wished to 
ascertain his disguise, I at once came forward 
and stated all I knew.”’ 

‘* Are you more knave or more fool?”’ 
Victor quietly asked. 

Goulard’s interest urged him to say fool, 
but his vanity renounced the alternative, so 
he chose a compromise, and answered — ‘I 
am a patriot.” 

This conversation was cut short by the 
arrival of Sergeant Roussel, who announced 
that Citizen St. Marc had been captured in 
a Sneman® hut, under the name of Tron- 
chet. 

Victor here looked sternly at Goulard. 

‘* Why do you look so at me? I said his 
name was Bernard, did I not?’’ 

‘* And it proves to be Tronchet.”’ 

‘* Exactly — Bernard Tronchet — you only 
half completed your share of the business, I 
-— half completed mine.”’ 

ictor laughed as he rose and said, ‘‘ It is 
knave, not fool, then.’? Goulard bowed, as 
the Commissary set off with the Sergeant to 
question the prisoner, who was in the guard- 
house at St. Malo. 

Goulard, thus left alone, descended gnce 
more to the front of the house, and began to 
contemplate his placard. ‘‘ What an ex- 
tremely stupid practice is that of cutting off 
heads,”’ he moralized to himself. ‘ ft is 
ae clear that in the Committee of Public 

fety there are no dentists, or they would 





not be so prodigal with patients. So many 
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heads chopped off—every one containing 
tworand-thirty teeth, and im every tooth the 
latent possibility of ten sous. O!” he 
exclaimed, spitting with energy, “‘ this Rev- 
olution is an immense failure! Before it 
came, I was as eager as the hottest of them 
for a reign of justice; but a pretty reign 
they have made of it! Where is the hap- 
iness we were promised? where is the cheap 
justice and cheap food? Food is scarcer than 
ever, and public safety ee consist in 
cutting off people's heads. Absurd! odious! 
As if the ruin of dentists could be the safety 
of France. I wish I had never heard the 
name of the Republic.”” At this moment 
Chapot re-appeared at the door of his house, 
and Goulard, terrified at the very thoughts 
he had been indulging in, forthwith began to 
sing with lusty lungs : 
** Ah, ca ira! caira! ca ira! 
Ah, ¢a ira! ga ira!’’ 

“Goulard, don’t you hear carriage 
wheels? ”’ 

** Certainly I do.”’ 

‘* Perhaps this is the very family I have to 
keep my eye on.” 

CHAPTER II. — NICOTTE TO THE RESCUE ! 


Cuaror was right. The lumbering berline, 
which soon after stopped at the Cheval 
Blanc, brought with it Citizen Foville, his 
wife, son, and daughter. Respectability, 
Chapot declared, was written on every line 
of their countenances, and he should no 
more have suspected them of being enemies 
to order than the Commissary himself. But 

q@® his vigilance had been put on the alert, 
‘and as these were the very people on whom 
he was ordered to keep an eye, he first saw 
them installed in their apartment, and then 
dispatched a messenger to St. Malo. 

Goulant was about to depart, when Nicotte 
beckoned to him from the gallery to come 
up to her at once. She put her finger mys- 
teriously on her lip to intimate silence ; and 
when he joined her in the gallery she led him 
to the farthest end, and, putting her rosy 
lips close to his ear, whispered : 

“Tt ’s them! ” 

“Who?” 

‘“*Hush! The Count, Countess, Made- 
moiselle, and the Chevalier.”’ 

. “ Whew!” whistled Goulard ominously, 

“‘T only brought you up here to caution 
-_ If you see them, you won’t start now. 

was afraid lest you might betray them by 
your surprise.”’ 

Goulard looked at Nicotte, and then plac- 
ing his lips a little closer to her ear than she 
had placed hers to his, whispered, ‘‘ They 
are betrayed already. Victor warned Chapot 
of their arrival, and ordered him to keep 
them prisoners.”’ 





Nicotte, with terror-stricken looks, inter- 
rogated his face; and then, seeing that he 
spoke truth, burst into tears. He tried to 
comfort her, and kissed her frequently, 
thinking, no doubt, that if that did not com- 
fort her greatly, it was pleasant to him. She 
wrung her hands piteously. Suddenly her 
tears ceased, she stood erect, and said : 

** Goulard, you love me, don’t you?”’ 

** To death.” , 

‘* You are a man, are you not?’’ 

Goulard, for sole answer, threw out his 
chest, and looked (as he thought) imposing. 

‘* Have you the courage of a man?” she 
asked. 

As this question pointed unequivocally to 
some unpleasant proposition, he answered it 
guardedly with — 

‘That depends.on the kind of courage 
and the kind of man you mean.” 

** You can face the prospect of death?” 
she said. 

‘* Decidedly not.”’ 

She stamped her little impatient foot, and 
added — 

‘*T only mean the risk, not the certainty.’’ 

‘+ Yes, but you must feel that it is a very 
unpleasant risk at the best.’ 

**You’re not a coward? Say you’re 
not! ”’ 

**T ‘ll say it with pleasure.” 

“You can but die once, you know,”’ she 
said, coaxingly. 

‘+ Exactly — it’s that which makes it so 
very disagreeable. If I had as many lives 
as a cat, eer be as brave as a lion; but 
having only one, you see Iam forced to be 

rticular about it.’’ 

She saw there was no chance of arguin 
him into the requisite courage, so chan 
her attack. 

** At times,”’ she said, ‘I have really felt 
my heart incline towards you.”’ 

‘You have! ’’ he exclaimed, in delight. 

‘*T have said to myself, little Gouly isa 
coward —— ”’ 

** No, not a coward, only prudent — free 
from rashness.’’ 

‘* Little Gouly is a coward, but there is 
good in him.” 

‘* Great good — packed small ! ’’ 

‘* Gouly is a glutton, a chatterbox, and a 
coxcomb: but his heart, I believe, is in the 
right place.”’ 

‘* In your keeping, Nicotte.”’ 

‘* And, with all his faults, I think he 
would make a woman happy. 

‘Fabulously happy! If there is one 
situation for which Goulard is more pecu- 
liarly fitted than another, it is that of fond 
husband and father: only try him!” 

“If you will do as I bid you, and assist 
the Count to escape, I ’ll risk the trial.’’ 
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‘You will? But can’t you select some 
less dangerous task: consider, if we are 
found out, my head will pay for it.’ 

“It will your bungling if you are 
found out. Stay, in case your cowardice 
should spoil all, { have another plan.” 

‘* By all means let us have the other 
plan.”’ 

‘‘You are cunning enough. Yes, that 
will be the best! Chapot has in his coat- 
pocket the key of the room in which his 
prisoners are unsuspectingly locked in. Get 
that key for me without his knowing it, and 
Ill marry you.” 

“T’ll do it!” 

‘* But you must be quick ; the messenger 
is already gone. If he comes back before 
you have given me the key, and before they 
are fairly out.of the house, it is no longer a 
bargain between us.”’ 

Sateok with fluttering pulse, went down 
and found Chapot seated in the coffee-room 
reading a newspaper, or rather holding a 
newspaper, watching the travellers’ berline, 
which stood without horses, in the court- 
yard. Although he had locked the door of 
the ante-room which led to the suite of 
apartments in which the Count was reposing 
with his family, he thought it best to keep a 
sharp look-out on the berline, because, with- 
out their carriage, if they did escape, the 
could not get far. He told Goulard this 
with a capable air, as if reflecting on the 
extreme improbability of any one petting 
the better of him. Nicotte joined them 
wong to keep her lover’s courage up. 

oor Goulard cudgelled his brains how to 
get at the key, but no plausible plan sug- 
gested itself. At last the conversation hap- 
pening to turn upon the new method of 
teeth-drawing, he said — 

‘* Now you, citizen Chapot, you have a 
bad tooth which often worries you. Why 
not have it out?” 

‘« Tt does n’t worry me much.” 

‘But that little is dangerous. Look 
here! you will laugh at what I am going to 
say, but I shall say it nevertheless, for it is 
true: I’m not to be daunted by the ery of 
nothing like leather. You are in an import- 
ant position. Your whole intellect is re- 
quired sometimes for the delicate tasks you 
have to go through with. Isit not so?”’ 


Chapot looked profound, and nodded} 


assent. 

‘Very well; now I ask, how can any 
man devote the whole of his energies while 
he is worried by tooth-ache? Robespierre 
himself would feel his energy going from 
him if his teeth were aching! You, citizen, 
have already incurred the reproach of laxity 
—a reproach which never could have fallen 
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‘¢ Well, perhaps not; who knows? For, 
as you say, a am acute.”’ 

‘‘ Asa needle! Take my advice; let me 
remove that tooth.” 

‘‘Qho! I see what you ’re driving at! ”’ 

‘* Only ten sous! ”” 

‘*T dare say, indeed ! ”’ 

‘¢ And absolutely without pain.”’ 

‘¢ Ah! but I don’t believe that.” 

‘You don’t? Try!” 

‘¢ No, not me! ”’ 

‘‘Goulard is quite right,’’ said Nicotte 

avely. ‘*Of all the people 1 have seen 
im draw from, not one has suffered any 
ain.” 

‘* Really though?” 

‘‘ Not one! ’’ said Nicotte energetically, 
for she saw the chance Goulard was prepar- 
ing. ‘‘If I had the least the matter with 
one of mine, I’d say to him: ‘ Here, Gouly, 
out with it ;’ that I would! ”’ 

‘¢ Look here,” said Goulard; ‘just let 
me try —only a trial, recollect: and the | 
moment you feel any pain (if that moment 
arrives, which it won’t), call out, and I’W 
stop. Nothing an be fairer. If you feel 
any pain, I stop; but if your tooth is om 
before you know it, then you pay me ten 
sous.”’ 

Chapot hesitated. But both Nicotte and 
Goulard so overwhelméd him with arguments 
and expostulations, that at last he sat dowa 
half consenting, and reiterating, ‘‘ Mind 
you ’re not to go on if I say stop; I won’t 
pay a sou if you do.” 

‘‘Never fear! My reputation is worth 
more to me than a paltry ten sous. Allow 
me — hold back your head! ”’ - 

‘‘ But where ’s your instrument?’’ 
Chapot. 
«You "ll neither see nor feel—only be 
quiet. Mind, if you wriggle about, and 
hurt yourself, it won’t be my fault. There 
— does that hurt?” 

“No.” 

** Of course not. Does chat?” 

‘6 No.” ‘ 

‘* Very well; half the business is over 
already. Shall I go on?”? 

Chapot. gurgled assent. Nicotte held his 
head up with one hand, the other being 
ready to plunge into his pocket at the right . 
moment. 

** Now you shall recognize the beauty of 
my invention. Gently — in this gentle way 
I proceed, and then one ” 

ere he caught the molar with a dreadful 
BrP, and began to tug. Chapot, feeling 

is jaw wrenched, began to howl like a 
wounded bull; but Goulard continued tug- 
ging in spite of the cries of ‘* murder! ” ti 

e held up the tooth in triumph, exclaiming 








on you had your intellect been free.”’ 


—‘* There! Whata beauty! and so with- 
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out pain! ’’ Chapot, almost mad with rage, 
vociferated as well as his bleeding mouth 
would permit him, cursing Goulard by all 
the curses he could invent or recollect, and 
threatening unheard-of penalties. Every one 
im the house rushed into the room to see 
what was the matter. Goulard perorated, 
holding the tooth aloft. He maintained that 
never had a more dangerous operation been 
rformed with so much skill, and with abso- 
tely no pain. 

‘What do you mean by no pain?” 
shouted Chapot, raising his head from the 
basin which a servant had fetched. 

‘‘No pain worth mentioning,’’ retorted 
the barber. 

“¢ Why didn’t you stop when I called out 
*‘stop’?’’ asked the irate patient. 

“You didn’t say ‘stop’—you yelled 
‘murder! ’’ 

‘* You shall pay for this! ”’ 

«You ’re an ungrateful wretch,” said 
Goulard indignantly, ‘‘ and I shall not re- 
main to be insulted by the man whom I have 
benefited. It is the last tooth I temove from 
your jaws.”’ So saying, hé contemptuously 
flung the tooth upon the floor, and departed 
with haughty bearirflg— glad to get away 
before more came of his operation ; for he 
had seen Nicotte disappear, and had no 
doubt that the key was in her possession, 
although he had not perceived her taking it. 
The little woman had plunged her hand 
boldly into Chapot’s pocket as soon as he 
began to bawl, certain he would feel nothin 
then ; and when the room filled, she slippe 
out, rushed up stairs to the Count and his 

@uily, and rapidly told them they were 
discovered, and that their chance of escape 
would only be a moment. They slipped 
down at once, no one hearing them in the 
general tumult ; and being led out the back 
way, gained the sands, and hurried to a 
fisherman’s hut, to which she directed them, 
where they might lie perdu until a boat 
eould be procured, or some other means of 
escape be arranged. The hut was so near 
the inn that no one would suspect them of 
hiding there; at any rate it would give them 
shelter for a night ; and now moments were 

cious. 

Nicotte had returned, and mingled with 
the others before the hubbub had subsided, 
though not till after Goulard had departed. 
No one noticed her absence. She made her- 
self very officious, however, in giving Chapot 
water, and quietly slipped the key again into 
his a unperceived. 

Chapot'was not to be appeased. He vowed 
terrible vengeance on the infamous barber, 
and bitterly upbraided Nicotte for her share 
in the matter. When Sergeant Roussel ap- 





red, followed by a dozen soldiers to carry 
Pack Citizen Foville and family to St. Malo, 
Chapot commenced a long narrative of his 
recent ill treatment, which the sergeant cut 
short by an oath, and demanded the prisoner. 

Chapot sullenly led the way; the soldiers 
remained below, the sergeant accompanying 
Chapot. When they reached the ante-room, 
Chapot put the key into the lock, and was 
surprised to find it would not turn. A hor- 
rible misgiving came over him, so that for a 
moment he forgot his dental wrongs to think 
only of his prisoners; at last he discovered 
that the door was unlocked ! 

‘* How is this!’ he exclaimed ; ** I locked 
the door myself—the key has never left 
my pocket, yet I find the door unlocked! ’’ 

‘‘Is there a duplicate key?’’ asked the 
sergeant. 

“No.” 

They went aot into the apartments — 
the empty rooms filled Chapot with terror, 
and the sergeant with rage. 

‘* What is this, Citizen Chapot — where 
are your prisoners? ”’ 

‘* They were here a few minutes ago. They 
have escaped ; but how? and when? Ah! 
my tooth!’’ Another oath, disrespectful to 
the tooth, escaped from the impatient ser- 
geant, who hurried down to his men, ques- 
tioned every one in the house, but could get 
no clue, no one having seen the prisoners 
since they were shut up in their rooms. He 
then divided his men into three parties, and 
they all set off, accompanied by the inn-ser- 
vants, to track the fugitives, certain that 
they could not have got far. 


CHAPTER III.— HOW VICTOR CAME TO BE A 
COMMISSARY. 


SwammMerpaM, the great naturalist, aston- 
ished the world by showing that even in the 
chrysalis the butterfly was discernible; he 
disengaged the antennz, wings, and legs 
which had been folded up in the chrysalis, 
hidden from sight, and proved that the trans- 
formation which astounded men was no trans- 
formation at all, but a development. 

Many a human transformation which ex- 
cites the surprise of onlookers can be traced 
with equal certainty. The grown man 
amazes us by his seeming difference from the 
growing = the cold, calculating man of 
business being so unlike the hot and reckless 
youth whose ambition made every one un- 


easy ; the idle ae boy, a dunce and . 


a truant, becomes a man of passionate genius, 


killing himself by ovérwork ; and we marvel 
at the change, because we had not the power 
of moral anatomy to detect in the chrysalis 
state all the indications of the perfect insect. 
Sometimes, however, we do detect these in- 
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dications, and unoking our wise heads in 
after times — remark how ‘‘ we had always 
said — et cetera, et cetera.”’ 
Our heads wag in that way over Victor 
Marras, now we see him after a lapse of six 
ears, brief indeed according to the calendar, 
but long in events and development. Even 
as a raw ambitious youth, full of magnificent 
dreams and chimerical aspirations, sincere in 


. thoughts which were insincere, we detected 


the significant indications of a character at 
once intensely personal and imperfectly hon- 
est. Victor had talents, and in many respects 
integrity. He was pot a conscious sham, for 
he believed what he said. But he was ex- 
cessively vain, and not excessively conscien- 
tious. We saw him willing to accept of the 
assistance of men whcm he knew to be mur- 
derers; and however he might sophisticate 
with himself, chat really was the fact when 
he bore to Paris the letter to Camille Des- 
moulins. It is true he proposed to devote 
himeelf to finding out the Marquis de Fon- 
taines, and warning him against Lestang ; 
but this use of the knowledge he had as- 
certained did not alter the fact that he was 
4 profit by his acquaintance with the Gan- 
ons. , 

He came to Paris, was flattered by his re- 
ception from Camille, and had little doubt 
that he was to play a conspicuous part in 
events. Like many other young men who 
quit their village for a metropolis, he ima- 
gined he could carry everything before him. 
The future is so plastic in the hand of Imagi- 
nation, and so granitic in the hands of actual 
workers! As Schiller finely says: 


*¢ Leicht bei einander wohnen die Gedanken. 
Doch hart im Raume stossen sich die Sachen.”’ 


Tt seems so easy to be great when we have 
only possibilities to deal with. In these fore- 
castings of our life, men become at once 
receptive of our ideas, and willing instru- 
ments of our schemes; they recognize our 
worth ; they lay aside their own pretensions. 
We make a name at once by a book, a pic- 
ture, a statue, a speech. @ appear, and 
are famous in a day. What is to oppose our 
success ? 

Alas! experience has quite another tale 
to tell. It finds reputations not so easy. 
Rarely indeed does a single bound carry a 
man to the summit; but much patient toil, 
and great power of sinew, are requisite to 
lead him to the height of even secondary 
eminences. The laurel generally crowns a 
head grown gray with toil. A rise into 
eminence is slow, for the path is obstructed 
by potent rivals. Our books, if good, are 
jostled by books that are better ; our speeches, 
with which we meant to electrify the audi- 
ence, are answered by speeches which, if not 


better, are better received. The success of 
to-day must be followed by a success to- 
morrow, or it will be forgotten in the success 
of a rival. 

If this is the case when the aspirant is 
really one capable of creating a name for 
himeelf, how little chance is there of medi- 
ocrity making itself conspicuous. Poor Victor 
soon found himself nobody. He attended the 
clubs, but no one listened to him with any 
deference. His violence was no recommen- 
dation to violent orators ; his ideas were the 
commonplaces of his party; his experience 
was null; his historical knowledge less than 
that of many speakers. He tried to write, 
but his verbose, ambitious style attracted no 
attention. He could not raise his head above 
the mob. He was known tw be a ** patriot ; ”’ 
but patriots were cheap as blackberries. Dis- 
gusted with his want of success at the Cor- 
deliers, to which Camille Desmoulins had in- 
troduced him, and cheating himself with the 
idea that audiences, accustomed to the brawl- 
ing of Danton, could not appreciate his 
higher style, he joined the Jacodins, to which 
Robespierre gave him a card of admission. 
The first evening he went there, a flush of * 
pleasure lighted Iris cheek as he approached 
the ancient convent of the Jacobins in the 
Rue St. Honoré, where the club held its sit- 
tings. At the door his card was examined 
by Lais, the singer, and a handsome young 
man, the son of Egalité Orleans — after, 
wards Louis Philippe, King of the Frené 
Inside the assembly was not only numerous) 
but in many respects distinguished. La’ 







and the young Talma, were present. Robes- 
pierre, then a rapidly rising man, was in the 
Tribune. Victor said to himself that this 
was the assembly which would appreciate 
him; and he was right — the assembly did 
appreciate him, as a cleverish young man, 
with good patriotic principles ! 

He had not been long in Paris before it 
must have become tolerably evident, even to 
his vanity, that reputation was not to be 
taken by assault. He resolved ®n.a siege. 
Attending the club every day with a punctu- 
ality few equalled, he gradually became 
initiated into public speaking, and known 
to all the frequenters of the place. By 
practice he acquired facility in speaking, 
which is quite a different thing from fluency. 
He learned to ‘‘ think on his legs,’’ and to 
arrange his matter with effect. He also 
moderated his opinions to suit the temper of 
his audience. Coming to Paris with Repub- 
lican ideas, he was surprised to find almost 
all the thinking men, even of the revolution- 
ary party, opposed to a Republic. Even 





Robespierre vehemently protested — the 
idea of a Republic, and openly declared that 
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he would hold no alliance with men who 
conspired against the monarchy. Victor 
suddenly veered round to the monarchical 
opinion; and he was not long before he 
found arguments to justify it. One phrase 
he uttered at the Jacobins produced immense 
applause, and was much quoted out of doors : 
¢ A small state,’’ said he, ‘* may exist asa 
republic, because a small state is only a large 
family ; but a great Empire is not a family, 
it isa Nation; and if once it adopt the Re- 
publican form, it will inevitably fall under 
the yoke of an usurper.”’ 
ith this speech he may have been said 
to have ‘‘ drawn his first blood ;’’ a few 
more such, and he would become famous. 
Unhappily it is not so easy to repeat success 
as to achieve it: aecident may helpa man 
once; only power can repeat what it has 
done before. Victor’s subsequent ‘‘ effects ”’ 
were failures, or but trifling successes. He 
still remained a cleverish young patriot, 
upon whom Robespierre looked favorably. 
is great ambition, however, gave him 
patience. His two most intimate associates 
ve him, unconsciously, an education. 
hey were polive agents, versed in all the 
cunning and audacity of their class, and 
naturally fond of recounting the details of 
their various exploits, to which Victor lis- 
tened with something more than the dramatic 
interest usually excited by such narratives ; 


be peculiar nature of his mind, inclining 
7ehim to schemes and subtle combinations, 

"made these details thrillingly attractive. To 
“be a police-agent was not indeed the position 


which his amour propre would have ac- 
cepted; but to manage secret matters on a 
large scale would have been his delight. 

I have indicated enough of Victor's posi- 
tion and character to render intelligible the 
events now to follow. Early in his Paris 
residence he had met with a Lestang, who 
was, however, so very unlike the person he 
expected to find bearing the name, that he 
could not believe him to be the future assas- 
sin of the Marquis de Fontaines. A grave, 
simple nfan, five-and-forty years of age, 
broad browed and broad » Rory with calm 
gtay eyes, and very sweet mouth, Lestan 
was the last man one would have suspecte 
of any deed of violence. He was a lawyer, 
and greatly trusted by the aristocracy, al- 
though a tried patriot. To solve his doubts, 
Victor one day asked him if he knew any 
one in Tours. He replied, Several. The 
Gandons? Yes, he knew them slightly : 
very worthy honest men. This was no solu- 
’ tion at all; and the perfectly calm matter- 

of-fact way in which it was said, rendered it 

still more insignificant. However, as Victor 
heard that the Marquis de Fontaines was at 
Vienna, it seemed quite clear that if this 
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Lestang was the man named by the Gandons, 
he was quietly biding his time. The only 
step he took, therefore, was to ingratiate 
himself with Lestang, and thus, if possible, 
keep a watch on him. One evening as they 
were sitting alone together, Victor brought 
the conversation round to vengeance, and ex- 
ressed himself very energetically’ thereon. 
Je was not a little puzzled to hear Lestang 
say : 
cf You are young and vehement ; when you 
et older, you will learn that it is better to 
orgive — i do not say to forget — the wrongs 
ou may have suffered, than toavenge them. 
engeance wipes out no sorrow. Ifa man 
breaks my leg, I cannot mend it by breaking 
his.”’ 
‘*Do you mean to say that if a man wil- 
fully wronged you, you would sit quiet?” 
‘*T would not neglect every means of pre- 
venting the recurrence of the injury: but 
that is all a wise man will do.”’ 
** You amaze me!’’ exclaimed Victor; 
and truly, for this sentiment was so opposite 


to the indication of Lestang’s character over- | 


heard in the conversation of the two Gan- 
dons, and yet seemed so real a sentiment, and 
one 80 needless to be assumed, that he began 
to think he must have confounded the name 
of Lestang with some other. Some days 
afterwards he asked Lestang if, among the 
many aristocrats with whom he was ac- 
quainted, the Marquis de Fontaines was one. 

‘* Yes, I know him slightly,’’ Lestang re- 
plied, with a voice of perfect unconcern; 
‘he comes here to ask advice from time to 
time.” 

‘* Is he in Paris, then?’’ 

‘Yes; he came back a monthago. Do 
you want anything from him? ”’ 

‘“*No. A friend of mine does.”’ 

So then Lestang was acquainted with the 
Marquis! All was now clear; that calm 
manner and those Christian sentiments were 
hypocritical. Victor resolved to warn the 

arquis ; but as this was by no means easy, 
he had long debates with himself about the 
means. A mere warning would not suflice, 
and would be interpreted as an act of private 
malice against Lestang ; but to get proof of 
an intention was necessarily difficult. In 
this juncture he communicated his doubts, 
and revealed the whule history of the cottage 
to his friend Chabon, the police agent, who 
told him that he had certain knowledge of 
something relating to this Marquis, which 
they might turn to good account. The Mar- 
quis was known to have had, for the last 
three days, a silken bag hanging round his 
neck, and under his shirt, containing most 

robably a letter. This never left him ; and, 
rom the jealousy with which it was guarded, 
was evidently of great importance. With 
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this fact Chabon connected another, namely, 
that the day before this silken bag was 
noticed by his valet, the Marquis had been 
honored with a private interview at the Tuil- 
eries. Further, it was known that prepa- 
rations were being made for his departure. 

*¢ Now,”’ added Chabon, ‘* we must get 
that letter. It will be of the utmost impor- 
tance to us.”’ 

‘* Perhaps so ; but how to get it?” 

‘“‘ Nothing can besimpler. I will write to 
the Marquis, requesting an interview ; tell 
him it is touching the treasure he has re- 
cently worn, and he will not refuse to see 
me. Once in his presence, it is my fault if I 
do not bear away the letter.” 

The next day Chabon was seated with the 
young Marquis in a small salon, luxuriously 
furnished. After being assured that they 
were perfectly free from interruption, and 
out of hearing, Chabon began — 

‘*T have called, M. le Marquis, to save 
you from a danger which menaces you in a 
quarter ie 

‘¢ Never mind my danger,”’ said the Mar- 
quis impatiently ; ‘I am always in that 
Tell me what you refer to in your note.” 

‘* T need not tell you what hangs from your 
neck ; something which you would almost 
sooner part with life than lose; but I must 
tell you that others know it — that it is not 
safe in your possession.’’ 

‘¢ Who knows of it?”’ : 

‘©M. le Marquis will excuse my keeping 
strictly to the facts necessary for his knowl- 
edge, and not mentioning names. Well, 
then, I have to warn you that the fact is 
known, and I have also to warn you that 
your life.is in immediate danger, and from a 
quarter whence you would never expectit. I 
have to inform you that your murder is re- 
solved on.’’ 

The Marquis shuddered slightly, but then 
smiled haughtily, as he said, ‘* And by 
whom?”’ 

‘* Before I tell you, I would fain make an 
arrangement with you. Now you know 
that the letter is not secure in your posses- 
sion, you naturally will seek another deposit 
—another messenger; and if it is to pass 
into other hands, if any one else is to be hon- 
ored by being the fortunate bearer, you will 
not perhaps object to my being that fortu- 
nate person, if I can prove to you that I save 

our life. I know that I ask a great deal, 
ut I ask it as payment for your life; until 
you are satisfied that I really have saved it, 
you will not be called upon to make the 
transfer. Your word of honor will suffice.’’ 

** You must be much more explicit, sir, be- 
fore I can even entertain the proposition.” 

‘*T will do my best,’’ replied Chabon, who 
then circumstantially related Victor’s con- 
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versation with Gandon, the incidents which 
followed (not, however, naming Lestang), 
and Victor's fruitless endeavors to find the 
Marquis to warn him of the danger. *‘I 
have aided him to find you,’’ he concluded ; 
“we know your intendvd assassin, and he is 
@ person you would so little suspect, that I 
myself, in spite of what I knew, was long ia 
bringing myself to believe it.” 

‘* Why don’t you tell me who he is at 
once?’’ 

‘* A few days ago I should have done so, 
and scorned to put a price upon my informa- 
tion, and so would my friend; but it now 
happens that you can oblige me very much, 
and I offer to save your life in return. Let 
me be the bearer of that letter, M. le Mar- 
quis, and all the dangers or honors which it 
may bring be mine. “You can announce the 
reason to a certain person, who will under- 
stand that your giving up the dangerous 
honor was a motive of prudence, and one 
which secured the safety of the letter, now 
in imminent danger.”’ 

‘+ My dear M. Chabon, you seem to forget 
one essential point. This letter is confided 
to my honor ; and a gentleman never hesitates 
between his life and his honor.” 

‘¢T have considered that. Your honor 
will be intact. For observe—the main thing 

ou have to care for is, that the letter reaches 
its destination. Is it not so?” 

*¢ Clearly.”’ 

‘© In your hands it will never reach it.” 

‘¢ We shall see.”’ 

. My dear Marquis, I state what I know, 
not what I suppose. If you escape the knife 
of theassassin, you will not escape the police, 
who are to arrest youon the road. They 
know you have the letter; they will seize 
it on your person.”’ 

The Marquis remained thoughtful, as 
Chabon, seeing his advantage in the story he 
had just improvised, continued — 

«Thus, in any case you will not be the 
deliverer of the letter. It now remains for 
you to decide whether, as you must change 
your plan, and must confide the létter to an- 
other, you will not select me, in return for 
the information I ean give you. Look here! 
Continue your route as if nothing had been 
saidto you. Somewhere — I know not where 
— you will be arrested. Be loud in protes- 
tations, but submit. You will be examined; 
no letter will be found on you; for I shal} 
already have been nearly at the journey’s 
end with it in my unsuspected safe-keeping. 
The news of your arrest will reach the ears 
of a certain person, who will be very un 
and extremely gratified on learning that 
nothing has been found on your mn. You 
will return and be complimented for the 
dexterity with which, knowing your danger, 
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you managed to escape it, and get your mis- 
sion successfully accomplished. oes not 
that plan save you in every respect? ”’ 

‘¢]t does; if I could but feel certain as to 
your motives in the matter.” 

‘* My motives are interested. I avow them. 
I do not run the risk out of romantic gener- 
osity, but out of a desire to be well regarded 
in certain quarters as a man to be trusted 
and employed where courage and dexterity 
are wanted. If you wish for any certain 
knowledge of me, I can refer you to one who 
has em loved my services largely — your 
friend the Duc de Villainille.’’ 

The Duke was a vehement Royalist, and 
formerly a friend of the Marquis; but the 
week before, they had had a quarrel, which 
almost proceeded to extremities; so that 
Chabon’s reference was not likely to endan- 
ger his cause, as he very well knew; while 
the assurance with which he made it quite 
dispelled the doubts still lingering in the 
Marquis’ mind. 

‘* | ask only your promise,’’ said Chabon ; 
‘if my information is false, you will not 
fulfil your part of the contract. Only give 
me your word that, if I satisfy you that your 
life is in imminent danger from a source 
whence you would never have suspected it, 
you will let me be the bearer of the letter.”’ 

‘¢ On these conditions, I consent,’’ said 
the Marquis. ‘* Now, tell me who is my in- 
tended assassin? ’’ 

. ** Lestang, the lawyer.”’ 

«* Impossible ! ”’ 

‘*T thought it would surprise you.”’ 

** Your proofs ?”’ 

‘* At present my proofs are confined to 
what my friend overheard in Gandon’s cot- 
tage, and to our inferences.”’ 

‘Ts that all?” 

‘« The rest 1 am ready to furnish whenever 
you like to accompany me to the house of 
the smug villain. Come with me, and he 
shall betray himself.’’ 

The Marquis was greatly disturbed. He 
had persuaded Lestang to accompany him 

rt of the way, to the frontiers at least, 
in order that his known character as a grave 
patriot and most respectable man might 
shield him from suspicion, and get him out 
of trouble in case of accident. Lestang, 
indeed, was to carry the letter on his person 
asa precaution. The Marquis now remem- 
bered that this was Lestang’s own sugges- 
tion ; and the probability of Chabon’s story 
seemed growing momentarily more credible. 

Victor was waiting with some anxiety the 
result of Chabon’s interview with the Mar- 
quis, the main purport of which he knew, 
but had no conception of the plan Chabon 
had schemed, only feeling that Chabon was 
effectually to warn the Marquis without com- 
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promising him, Victor, and get possession of 
the letter. We must leave him still waiting, 
and accompany Chabon and the Marquis into 
the cabinet of Lestang. The Marquis had 
been prompted by Chabon in the part he was 
to play, and with perfect self-possession told 
Lestang that he had persuaded M. Chabon 
to accompany them, as Ae also had many 
friends among the municipal authorities on 
their route. 

Lestang was evidently disturbed by this 
new arrangement; and while expressing 
himself ready to fall in with any views the 
Marquis might have, proceeded to detail a 
host of plausible reasons against it. 

** You are decidedly of opinion then,’’ said 
the Marquis, as if taking a new resolution 
which only wanted Lestang's confirmation, 
‘*that it will be safer for us two to travel 
alone?”’ ° 

‘* Much safer,’’ replied Lestang, with em- 
phatic conviction. 

‘ That you may murder me in safety?”’ 
said the Marquis with terrible calmness, fix- 
ing his eye on Lestang, who started from his 
seat, and told, by therapid flush which over- 
spread his face, how complete was the sur- 
prise. He sat down again, however, and 
with an agitated voice said — 

‘‘ The words which have just escaped you 
have some meaning in your mind. I should 
be glad if you would make it clear to mine, 
for at present I understand nothing, unless 
it be an unwarrantable insult.’’ 

‘¢ You have no such intentions, then? ”’ in- 
quired the Marquis, coldly. 

‘«T scorn to answer such a question! If 
my character is not sufficient answer, we had 
better close this interview, and with it all 
relations whatever.”’ 

‘* Very well,’ said the Marquis, rising ; 
‘if you scorn to answer, I withdraw.” 

‘** At least you will do me the justice,” 
said Lestang, rising also, ‘‘ to inform me on 
what evidence you ground so horrible a sus- 
picion?”’ 

‘‘On the evidence of the Gandons of 
Tours,’’ quietly answered the Marquis. 

Lestang, although prepared for the shock, 
was shaken by this answer. 

‘It is of no use,’ interposed Chabon ; 
‘ they have confessed their own crime, and 
betrayed you.” 

‘¢ The scoundrels! ’’ muttered Lestang. 
He then rushed into an inner room, and 
slammed the door after him. The Marquis 
looked at Chabon inquiringly. 

‘sWe must be on our guard,”’ said that 
determined fellow. ‘I think, as the coast is 
clear, we had better retreat: but with our 
faces towards that door.”’ 

Before they had retreated three steps, a 
heavy fall in the inner room, followed by a 
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rgling sound, arrested them. Chabon 
hurried to the door, flung it open, and dis- 
closed the corpse of Lestang. 

The wretched man, finding himself de- 
tected, and believing Chabon’s ret! of the 
Gandons’ confession, saw in a flash the whole 
edifice of a laborious life suddenly destroyed. 
To die was little ; todie on the scaffold would 
not greatly have alarmed him ; but to die ig- 
nominiously — carrying to the scaffold the 
crime of a premeditated murder against one 
who never wronged him, and thus to forfeit 
in a day that long respect which for so many 
years had been the reward of his: industry 
and intelligence — this thought crushed him, 
and his resulution to avoid by suicide the ig- 
nominy of exposure was formed’ almost as 
soon as he heard that he was betrayed. 

Four days afterwards Victor Marras was 
closeted with Robespierre, to whom he had 
given a letter from Marie Antoinette to her 
brother, the Emperor of Austria, in which, 
among other indication of importance, there 
were unmistakable proofs of Mirabeau’s 
relations with the Court— proofs which 


Robespierre hugged with peculiar satisfac- 
tion,* and for which he felt very grateful to 
the young Jacobin. 

The necessities of my tale force me to 


* This intercepted letter is still extant, and in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., who has a rare collec- 
tion of Revolutionary documents. 





hurry over this portion of Victor’s career, 
which formed his entrance into what may be 
called official life. Robespierre took great 
notice of him, employed him fi tly, 
and when the Comité de Salut Publi’ was 
established, sent him as Commissary, first to 
Tours, and subsequently to Brittany, where 
we now find him anxiously waiting to see 
his former benefactor, the Comte de Chateau- 
neuf, and his former love, Adrienne de Cha- 
teauneuf, conducted before him as prisoners. 
They had not met since that morning when 
he had been driven from the chateau with 
words of scorn, which he then swore terri- 
bly to avenge. In the six years which had 
elapsed since that morning, he had become 
a metamorphosed man. He had lived twent 
ears in those six. The fiery anger whic 

urned in his heart on quitting Chateauneuf 
had long burnt itself out. Even the remem- 
brance of that day but rarely visited him, 
and never with any strong feelings of indig- _ 
nation. He began to see the matter more 
calmly and rationally, and to understand 
the Comte’s point of view. As for Adrienne, 
his love for her, — but we will not anticipate 
on this point, for the two are about to be 
brought into each other’s presence under 
very peculiar circumstances, and their feel- 
ings will have opportunities of displaying 
themselves. 





Str Grorce Mackenzin’s THEORY THAT 
PROPHECY MAY BELONG TO THE Sovun or Man. 
—‘* From this divine principle, that Man’s soul 
is made after God’s image, I am almost induced 
to believe, that Prophecy is no miraculous gift 
bestowed upon the soul at extraordinary occa- 
sions only, but is a natural (though the highest) 
perfection of our Human N&ture. For if it be 
natural for the stamp to have impressed upon it 
all the traits that dwell upon the face’of the seal, 
then it must be natural to the soul, which is 
God’s impressa, to have a faculty of foreseeing; 
since that is one of God’s excellencies. Albeit 
I confess, that that stamp is here infinitely be- 
dimmed and worn off; as also we know by ex- 
perience, that men upon a death-bed, when the 
soul begins (being detached by sickness from the 
body’s slavery) to act like itself, do foresee and 
foretell many remote and improbable events. 
And for the same reason, I do think predictions 
by dreams, not to be extraordinary revelations, 
but rather the products natural of a rational 
soul. And if sagacious men can be so sharp- 
sighted in this state of glimmering as to foresee 
many events which fall out; why may we not 
say, that Man, if he were rehabilitated in the 
former state of pure nature, might, without any 
extraordinary assistance, foresee and prophesy? 
For there is not such a distance betwixt that 
foresight and prophecy, as is betwixt the two 





states of Innocency and Corruption, accordin 
to the received notions which men have settl 
to themselves of that primitive state of Inno- 
cency.”? — Sir George Mackenzie, The Vir- 
tuoso. 





PouriTan Fasts. — ‘‘ They talk of reforming,”’ 
says South, ‘‘and of coming out of Egypt (as 
they call it); but still, though they leave Egypt, 
they will be sure to hold fast to their flesh-pots. 
And the truth is, their very fasts and humilia- 
tions have been observed to be nothing else but 
a religious epicurism, and a neat contrivance of 
luxury; while they forbear dinner, only that 
they may treble their supper; and fast in the 
day, like the evening wolves, to whet their 
stomachs against night.’’ 





Corruption oF Justice. —‘* We laugh at 
the Indians,’’ says Dr. Featley (Clavis Mys- 
tica, p. 46), ‘ for casting in great store of gold 
yearly into the river Ganges, as if the stream 
would not run currently without it. Yet when 
the current of justice is stopt in many courts, 
the wisest solicitor of suits can find no better 
means than such as the Indians use, by dropping 
in early in the morning gold and silver into’ 
Ganges to make itrun.”  ~ 
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From Hogg’s Instructor. 
A PHASE OF MEDICAL LIFE. 
PART SECOND. 


Brkaxrast over, Mr. Lambert very oblig- 
ingly gave himeelf up to my service for two 
hours, accompanying me over the Defence, 
and then over the Warrior, and entering into 
many details of the management of the convict 
ships, which were highly interesting. 

The Defence— which the convicts had 
left. hours before for their day’s toil at the 
Arsenal — seemed like some huge, deserted 
dwelling. As we passed through the spa- 
cious divisions on the decks, I observed the 
. bare but scrupulously clean deal tables, with 
the benches ranged in the order they would 
be required when the men returned to be 
locked in for the night, and my fancy tried 

to picture the motley crew-that would then 
" assemble there. The decks were redolent of 
the healthful, refreshing smell of ‘soap and 
water, whilst a cool breeze, entering between 
the iron bars of the open portholes, thoroughly 
ventilated the apartments. Here and there 
we came upon a convict hard at wor}y upon 
his knees, scrubbing the decks or ‘the tables ; 
for the prisoners take it in turns to perform 
all the menial offices on board the Hulks. 
Others, who have formerly pursued any trade, 
are allowed, if they conduct themselves well, 
to continue to work at it here. Isaw three 
or four convict tailors, squatted as comforta- 
bly as possible, and stitching away at serge 
garments for future prisoners. When a fresh 
batch of convicts arrives at the Hulks, they 
are dressed at once in the uniform of disgrace. 
The tailors fit them from three sizes of ready- 
made clothes; and they must do the best 
they can from these, for no alterations are 
ever made ; unless, indeed, the ill-fitted con- 
vict himself be a tailor, and then he is per- 
mitted to improve upon his attire if he pleases. 
Carpenters were at work with the hammer 
and the plane at another part of the Defence, 
and one fine-looking man, a second-class 
prisoner, was occupied in making an inlaid 
table of elaborate workmanship. The gov- 
ernor addressed him with a very patronizing 
“Well, Edwards!” I was astonished to per- 
ceive that this joiner sported a pair of thick, 
black whiskers, and a noble head of hair; a 
sight perfectly startling amongst the smooth 
faces and cropped heads of the convicts. 
‘Evans told me afterwards, that Edwards was 
a special favorite with the governor, who had 
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discovered his talents in the cabinet-making 
line, and had employed him largely in making 
ornamental articles for his own rooms; and 
that, as a proof of the favor in which he 
stood with the authorities, he had been al- 
lowed to cultivate his whiskers, of which he 
was excessively proud: they were originally 
red, but he had dyed them raven black. [ 
had more to do with this Edwards afterwards. 

We visited the galley, where the convict 
cooks were superintending several huge cal- 
drons ‘that hissed and boiled furiously. There 
is no trouble in ordering dinner on board the 
convict ships; for they ring no changes there. 
The Defence and Warrior men have boiled 
beef eternally ; those on the Unité, boiled 
mutton, The prisoners get very weary of 
this unchanging diet, which is a very heavy 
part of their punishment, as any one will 
allow who will follow a similar regimen even 
for a month, and then they feign, or, in 
many cases, justly complain of, illness to the 
surgeon, in order that they may be removed 
to the Hospital for change of diet. 

Crossing over with the governor to the 
Warrior, we found the decks of that hulk 
swarming with convicts, like a hive of bees. 
It was twelve o’clock, and they were just 
settling down to their noonday meal. The 
four deal tables in each compartment of the 
decks were soon lined with the hungry, des- 
perate-looking crew, each with his empty 
pewter vessel before him, the same from 
which he drank his cocoa and molasses in the 
morning. The ‘‘slavers”’ entered with 
boiled beef, bread, and potatoes, for each 
table of twelve; and, dividing these into a 
dozen portions, cried over them, as at a game 
of forfeits, ‘‘ who shall?”’ till the last bad 
disappeared from under their hands. Then, 
filling each of the pewter vessels from a huge 
can of thickened broth, the meal began, and 
soon énded in the same savage, graceless 
manner ; just as.a pack of hounds would de- 
vour their food. Within an hour from that 
time, the decks were clear, and the convicts 
at their toil again. 

They work, as I have said, in “‘ gangs,”’ 
each gang being denominated according to 
the employment in which it is occupied. 
Amongst the Defence men, who labor at the 
Arsenal, there is, first, the ‘‘ shot-gang,”’ 
which consists entirely of convicts who have 
recently come to the Hulks, after their first 
dreary year of solitary confinement in prison. 
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A sullen, wretched set they look, with their 
cropped heads and ironed legs. No word es- 
capes their lips, for a sentinel stands near 
with a loaded musket, and in silent wrath 
they heave their ponderous hammers, and all 
day long they file or chip the rust off heavy 
cannon-balls. It is terribly hard work; I 
wondered, as I saw them at it, how they 
could possibly support the toil for 8 many 
hours. Ah! poor wretches! they have no 
choice between that and the “‘ cat,” with its 
fourteen knotted ropes. When the bombs 
and balls are rasped and rubbed to a perfect 
polish, they are painted, to preserve them, 
and then piled by the convicts. In war time, 
the shot-gang are set to lade vessels with am- 
munition and stores. The ‘‘ mud-gang”’ are 
employed in keeping the canal clean. The 
‘“harness-gang ’’ (or ‘* light-labor-gang,” ais 
they were ironically called) is, perhaps, the 
one which most shocks a stranger; for when 
we see ten or a dozen men yoked in couples 
to a cart, laden with timber or iron, which 
they drag from one part of the Arsenal to 
another, we feel how deeply crime has de- 
based them, and we hasten to turn from the 
sight of such degradation of humanity. 
There are gangs of this kind among the War- 
rior men at the dockyard. One set of con- 
victs fill carts with chips from the shipbuild- 
ing, and the ‘‘ chip-cart-gang,”” harnessed to 
them, drag them away and empty them, re- 
turning with them to the ship-yard, to pass 
over the same ground again with another 
load. The ‘‘ coal-gang,”’ as their name de- 
notes, are set to unload coal-vessels. It 
must, indeed, be heavy toil for’ a man, who 
had never known what it was to touch a 
burden with his little finger, to be all day 
long swinging bags of coal to his back, and 
carrying them from the ship to the load-carts. 
No shrinking from the task, however. The 
warder’s presence and the soldier's bayonet 
goad the weary on to toil till the day is done. 
The lightest work is that in the rigging- 
house ; many of the convicts there are rope 
and sail makers, or are employed in picking 
oakum. 

Returning from the dockyard with the gov- 
ernor, I found myself on the landing-place, 
where the ¢all which at length became so 
familiar to my ears, ‘‘ Unité ahoy! ’’ brought 
the gig to my feet in a few moments. Mr. 
Lambert returned to his government in his 
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own boat, which was aWaititig him along- 
shore. 

Thoughts of Willington filled my mind 
during my next morning’s meal ; for, in the 
small, clear characters of my mother’s hand- 
writing, I read of the successful performance 
of the play, and of the thrilling effect pro- 
duced by the trembling eagerness with which 
Claude sought his prize, and the expression 
of intense self-reproach with which he gazed 
on the beautiful and injured Pauline. 
‘Mary, too, played her part adwirably,”’ 
wrote my mother, “and general observers 
might well have been fascinated by the calm 
grace of her demeanor, and the gentle tones 
of her sweet voice ; but there was ‘a percep- 
tible diminution of her own interest in the 
plot. She did not once lose herself in the 
character she was enacting, as on the night 
of the rehearsal; and, indeed, once ‘her 
thoughts were evidently: far away, when 
Claude, almost carried beyond himself by ‘his 
owh fervor, stood awaiting her reply to ‘one 
of his burning speeches ; and, maddened by 
her apathy, he stamped his foot ‘passionately, 
and electrified her by suddenly, and even 
angrily, exclaiming ‘Mary!’ Mary ‘has 
been here several times since you left, but'she 
is seldom to be spoken with. Oswald is ‘al- 
ways with her.” 

It was Friday, and home visions were dis- 
pelled by a summons to meet Mr. Beaumont, 
the chief medical attendant on the Hulks, in 
his room, which adjoined mine, on the Unité. 
He resided at Woolwich, and visited the Unité 
every Tuesday and Friday, on which days he 
went the round of the wards instead of: my- 
self. His benevolent and almost venerable 
aspect at once prepossessed me, and the favor- 
able impression formed at first strengthened 
with our acquaintance; and his society and 
that of his amiable family form now one of 
the most pleasing reminiscences of ‘my fesi- 
dence on the Hulks. 

The case of the wretched felon with the 
ulcerated ankle came under our consideration 
this morning, and orders were given at ‘once 
to remove the fetter. It was truly a painful 
operation, and was rendered doubly ‘so ‘by 
the outrageous insolence and impatience of: 
the sufferer. 

The “ basil,” or ankle iron, weighs above 
two pounds ; the ponderous ring Operis On ‘a 
hinge to admit the ankle, and holes’are bored 
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through the unds, which fit perpendicularly 
over each other, so that a thick bolt may be 
passed through them. The jutting head of 
this rivet is hammered down with great force, 
to prevent the possibility of the basil being 
unclosed ; and this operation is attended with 
severe pain, each blow causing, as a. convict 
told me, a thrill up the bone of the leg some- 
thing like a spasm of toothache. When a 
prisoner is set free, the flattened head of the 
bolt has to be filed away, and here again con- 
siderable furce is required, and when the iron 
has been removed from above the rings, many 
hard blows must still be given, before the 


. bolt can be quite drawn out, and the horrid 


thing removed. I leave it, then, to be im- 
agined how great must have been the suffer- 
ing of this unhappy fellow, who had to bear 
these violent blows on a foot already wounded 
deep into the flesh. I was heartily glad when 
the business was over ; but we had a fearful 
scene with the fellow afterwards, when the 
blacksmith, seizing bis other ankle, clapped 
the basil round it, and prepared to hammer 
down the bolt. again. The man thought he 
should get rid of the fetter altogether; but 
that is never allowed. It was only by 
threatening him with the “‘ cat,’’ in case of 
further-opposition, that he could be induced 
to submit to the operation. 

Days and weeks passed on uniformly, 
when the novelty of my new position had in 
some degree worn off. My ordinary duties 
were over by three in the afternoon, at which 
hour I generally dined; and then, summon- 
ing my boatmen to pull me ashore, I spent 
the remainder of the day, either with friends 


-in town, or in those public diversions which 


are so attractive to one who has no “ain 
fireside ”’ in the metropolis. I endeavored as 
much as possible to conform to the order and 
regularity of the convict ship, by returning 
to my quarters in good time at night; but 
in case I overpassed (which I very often did) 
the sober hour of nine, when all is closed in 
for the night on the Unité, I had to take a 
waterman’s boat from the pier, for my own 
gig was hoisted up at dusk, and the convict 
boatmen locked in for the night ; and I found 
no difficulty in procuring an entrance to the 
hospital ship. I descended to my own apart- 
ments, where Hallam, who was not allowed 
to wait on me after nine, had ordinarily 
made all comfortable for my return — drawn 
my leather chair near the bright coal fire, 





and — must I confess it? — placed the amber- 
mouthed companion of my solitude so invit- 
ingly within my reach, that, as I sank into 
my. meditative seat, I could not resist the 
temptation of stretching out my hand to try 
its powers of consolation. 

Sundays were days of rest to the convicts, 
and the depraved and hardened criminals re- 
joiced in the return of those hours, when, 
less closely watched than at their daily toil, 
they could talk together over their past deeds 
of evil, or plan future crimes. He is the 
greatest hero amongst them who can boast 
the most hairbreadth escapes, and the long- 
est, blackest list of crimes. The London 
thieves, and the expert rogues who are 
brought here, soon find each other out, and 
strike hands in a vile compact to defraud and 
tyrannize over the unsuspecting novices in 
crime, or to crush and silence their less hard- 
ened fellow-prisoners who dare to lift a voice 
against their enormities. 

There is a chaplain on the Hulks. His 
office is one of tremendous responsibility, yet 
it is surely the most disheartening that ever 
faithful preacher undertook. He reads pray- 
ers and preaches, both on the Warrior and 
the Defence, every Sunday ; and during the 
long Sabbath evening scripture-readers also 
visit the Hulks ; but the bold, bad men scout 
them, and ridicule and torment those of their 
comrades who lend a listening ear. 

One evening, in the early spring, I had 
returned from town disappointed, after a 
fruitless drive to Kensington, and I remained 
for some time pacing the pier, and watching 
the last red streaks of sunlight playing in 
the river, and darting in and out between the 
boats, and barges, and steam-boats that flitted 
up and down the Thames. Night drew on 
rapidly, and still I walked, and as I walked 
T thought — thought of my mother, of whose 
illness 1 had that day heard (the cold east 
winds had brought on a return of the cough, 
so much to be dreaded), and thought of 
Oswald, still at Willington. How long I 
should have paced the pier, in uncertainty 
whether to shout for my gig, and condemn 
myself to a gloomy ¢ée-d-téte with doubt and 
fear, or to seek to dispel my dark thoughts 
amidst the cheerful family,circle in Mr. Beau- 
mont’s drawing-room, I know not, had not 
the sudden apparition of the gaunt Evans at 
my side determined me on the former plan, 
just as I saw in the distance that the white 

















boatmen were preparing to hoist up the 


ee Well, Evans,” I said, in reply to his 
stiff salutation, ‘* how are you off for occupa- 
tion to-night? Is it your watch between decks? 
or will you come and give me your opinion 
onsome prime kanaster? There is a yarn, 
by the by, you promised to spin me some day 
or other — why not now” 

“Sir,” he replied, ‘Iam gratified and 
obliged, and am glad no duty prevents me ac- 
cepting the honor you do me.” 

** Away with melancholy ” for that even- 
ing! Evans was capital company, when un- 
shackled by the fear of transgressing orders. 

‘*Has there not been some fuss about 
‘Silly Sampson ’ to-day, Evans? ’’ I asked, as 
we seated ourselves on opposite sides of my 
cheerful fire. ‘‘I heard a great laughing 
down in the wards just as Iwas on the gang- 
way, but I had not time to wait and hear 
what had happened, in case of missing the 
train. What is the history of that poor 
idiot?” 

** Why, sir, it’s a gloomy one; and though 
all the fellows laugh at Silly Sampson, I look 
upon him with no inclination of the kind. 
He was mad enough five years ago to rob the 
post-office, and to think he should escape de- 
tection ; but, I warrant you, the law is as 
keen-eyed as Argus. They convicted him, 
and he was sent to Pentonville for twelve 
months. Do you know whata terrible thing 
solitary confinement is, sir? If not, Ill tell 
you. They shut a fellow up in a cell, thir- 
teen feet long by seven broad, lighted by a 
little grated window, above the reach of the 
tallest man. They give him work to do— 
ay, and they ’ve a way of frightening him to 
doit; but they never let him speak one word, 
no, nor even whistle nor talk to himself, from 
day to night, and night to day. And there 
he sits and broods over his sins, and the 
havoc, may be, it has made with a wife or a 
mother; and then he thinks of the three 
years of slavery he has to look forward to at 
the Hulks when he leaves his narrow cell ; 
and no wonder such a heap of misery, fall- 
ing all at once upon a man, should drive him 
mad. It does, sir, often. Well, Silly Samp- 
son was taught tailoring (and, I’ll be bound, 
some of the dandies in London, who buy 
cheap swell coats of E. Moses & Son, would 
be mighty shocked if they knew what hands 
made them), but he didn’t take to the trade, 
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and his heart swelled to bursting, sometimes, 
as he thought of his young wife, and may be 
his little one, born to curse its own father ; 
and he rebelled, and fought his jailer. But 
they tamed him down in no time. They 
took him from his little cell (which was, how- 
ever, blessed with heaven’s light), and they 
shut him up in a dark place under ground, 
and there they left him, to shout, and to 
fight the cold bare walls, and to screech like 
an eagle ina cage. Ill be bound he didn’t 
know how long they kept him there; it 
seemed like one long night to him ; but they 
tell me it was a sorry sight to see the change 
that had come over him in that time. When 
they took him out, he was quiet asa child. 
The sun dazzled him at first, and he covered 
his face with his hands, and, squatting on the 
ground as they had taught him to do in the 
tailoring, he hid his head between his knees, 
and burst into a loud and vacant laugh. He 
was glad to see the light again, poor fellow! 
but he was an idiot, and he has been so ever 
since. Nearly three years ago, he was 
brought to the Defence with a gang of new 
fellows, chained hand and foot ; and I re- 
member seeing him dance wildly on the deck, 
with his chains rattling round him, and he: 
jabbered away, in perfect delight at having 
recovered the use of his tongue. He wasa 
poor sickly fellow, and never fit for anything 
but picking oakum. It is now a year, I 
should think, since he was brought to the 
Unité ; for he’s out of harm’s way here, and 
he ’s of more trouble than profit anywhere 
else. As I said before, the rogues make 
sport of him, and their grand joke is to tell 
him they will give him his liberty on such a 
day—for they like to see the poor fellow 
grin from ear to ear at the prospect. This 
idea of getting free has taken firm possession 
of his mind, and sometimes, after sitting 
quietly on deck for a long time, he will sud- 
denly start up and rush to the gangway, 
shouting with all his might, ‘ Defence ahoy !’ 
or he will hail a boat, which he thinks is com- 
ing to take him, asit passes on the river. It 
seems that this morning the rogues had again 
deceived him with a promise of liberty, and 
he got quite violent, and at length said, that 
if they didn’t let him go before three o’clock 
in the afternoon, he would die. Three 
o’clock came. He had stood calmly watch- 
ing for a boat at the gangway, and listening 





for the six-bells that marked. the appointed 
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hour; and when he had counted the last, 
and found that he was not set free, he went 
down to the ward, and stretched himself on 
his bed, saying, ‘ Now, I will die.’ The con- 
victs thought this great sport, and gathered 
round his bed, pretending to believe that he 
really was dying. ‘ Ah, poor fellow!’ said 
one, ‘ he is going fast ; send for the doctor. 
Well, we ’re sorry for him; he was a good 
creature.’ ‘He’s gone!’ sighed another. 
* So he is,’ said a third; ‘ it’s all over now; 
let ’s measure. him for his coffin.’ They did 
so; and Sampson lay still as death itself. At 
length one of the men at the extreme end of 
the ward exclaimed, ‘ Well, here ’s this pud- 
ding the master’s wife has made him ; it’s 
of no use to him now; so [’ll have it.’ 
‘No, you shan’t!’ cried the dead man, start- 
ing up suddenly to life and action ; and im- 
mediately peals of laughter resounded through 
the crowd of lookers-on.”’ 

I laughed heartily at the conclusion of the 
warder’s story, and then we resumed our con- 
versation. 

“T think, Evans,’’ I continued, ‘‘ there 
has been one attempt at escape from the 
Hulks since I came. I heard of a prisoner 
who contrived to disguise himself, and, hail- 
ing a boat, got into it, and thought he was 
safely off; but the boatman, catching a 
glimpse of his red striped stockings, skilfully 
turned his boat round, and, making for the 
Warrior, gave him up to the governor, and 
got his five pounds reward. I must say I 
pitied the hardy adventurer ; for he had not 
even been missed ; and he only got flogged 
and put in chains for his pains. Have you 
known many more such incidents? ’’ 

** Doubtless I have, sir,’’ replied Evans ; 
‘and I'll tell you one.” 

There was nothing Evans liked better than 
spinning a yarn. I trust my readers will be 
as well entertained with his stories as I was. 

‘* Last year we had as steady-going a fellow 
on the Unité as ever wore the convict stripes. 
He conducted himself so well during his first 
two years on the Hulks, that they mitigated 
his sentence, and made him servant to the 
chaplain. Every one trusted and liked John 
More; indeed, I was quite sorry when his 
time was nearly up, to think we should so 
soon lose him. One dark frosty night last 
winter, the chaplain went on shore, returning 
about seven. He went down to his room, 
and, to his surprise, found the door locked 


inside. He shook it; he called aloud for 
More. No answer either within or without. 
More had not been seen by any one for some 
hours. Great excitement prevailed amongst 
the warders ; for, when a prisoner escapes, 
those who are then on duty are dismissed. 
They burst open the door, and immediately a 
cold, biting wind, blowing in through the 
open window, extinguished the candles thrust 
in by the anxioussearchers. ‘ He had a fear- 
ful leap, if he jumped out here,’ said the 
chaplain, as, in closing the window, he looked 
down on the black, freezing river. Lights 
were brought again, but for some time no 
traces of the fugitive were discovered. At 
length the chaplain stooped to pick up a few 
shreds of black silk which were lying about 
the apartment. ‘ Very strange! ’ said he, as 
he passed the pieces between his fingers ; 
‘ these clips feel uncommonly like my gown.’ 
He went to the closet. There hung the sur- 
plice ; but the gown had disappeared. The 
next morning, the corpse of a drowned man 
was brought to the Unité by some boatmen, 
who knew it to be that of a convict by the 
cropped hair and striped stockings. It was 
John More, who lay there in a strangely 
fashioned black silk garment, which he had 
made from his master’s vestment. He thought, 
poor fellow, he should escape by swimming ; 
but the floating masses of ice in the river no 
doubt impeded his progress, and he was 
picked up drowned at Blackwall.”’ 

‘Were you dismissed from the Defence, 
Evans, in consequence of an escape whilst 
you were on duty?” 

‘* Not precisely, sir. Ill tell you all about 
that, if you please. You would n’t suppose 


except when a soldier or a warder follows 
them, would have any use for money! They 
ought not to require it, it is true ; but they 
find, sir, that a man cannot live comfortably 
on the Hulks without a few coins in his 
possession, any more than anywhere else. 
Of course, they have nothing about them 
when they come to us, and you may fancy 
it is not an easy thing for them to get money ; 
but, bless you! sir, the convicts are never 
hard up for a dodge. I'll just tell you one or 
two of their ways of coming at the needful. 
There ’s a noted butcher-boy here, who 
drives what we call a ‘roaring trade’ with 
the prisoners. They bargain with him to 
| provide them with pen and paper, and then 








now, sir, that the convicts, who never stir " 
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they write to their friends, to beg a few shil- 
lings, which they request may be sent by 
post-office order to the address of this 
butcher-boy. ‘The cook, or one of the ser- 
vants, is in the secret, and gives the letter on 
the sly to the boy, who posts it, and in due 
time receives the money, which he contrives 
to convey to the rogues in the end, reserv- 
ing to himself a fee at the rate of eight shil- 
lings in the pound. 

‘When a new prisoner comes amongst 
them, the old ones set at him, and get out 
of him where his relations live, and whether 
they are well off, and likely to do him a good 
turn. They then write them a letter, pur- 
porting to be in the fresh fellow’s name, and 
the old stagers often make a good thing of 
this dodge. 

** But their drollest way I have yet to tell 
you. The convicts are allowed to see their 
friends, but a warder is always present at 
the interview. I have been the third at 
many such meetings, and I always thought 
them very unpleasant for all parties. How- 
ever, if the visiter happens to be woman, you 
would be surprised at the long affectionate 
kiss even the most desperate ruffian amongst 
them invariably gives her at parting. Ay, 
but I was up to them! I saw the golden 
coin pass often from lip to lip, or I heard the 
shilling jar against the convict’s teeth, as he 
took it from the mouth of his wife or mother, 
and tried to drown the sound in the smacking 
kiss he inflicted on her cheek. I never said 
a word about it— not I. 

“*TF one of the fresh, timid fellows has 
friends to see him, and the great bullies 
suspect he has had money given him, they 
watch his every movement in the day, and 
listen at night to find out where he has hid 
his treasure ; and they always do find out in 
the end. If they think he has it concealed 
in his hammock, they listen still he sleeps ; 
and then, in the dead of night, one of the 
practised hands at thieving slips out of his 
own hammock, and crawls noiselessly along 
till he comes to the poor fellow’s ; and he ’Il 
find a way to rob him, ay, and not wake him, 
though he should take the money out of his 
clenched hand. 

** And now comes the question, What do 
they want the money for? Why, as else- 
where one fault leads to another, so it is at 
Woolwich. Smoking is of course prohibited 


on the Hulks ; yet we all know the convicts 
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smoke ; the marvel only is, how they get the 
tobacco. Well, sir, when the smokers want 
a supply of the fragant weed, they club to- 
gether for a shilling, and give the money to 
one of the harness-gang, to whom they con- 
fide the perilous task of delivering it to the 
carter of the chip-cart, who is a free man, 
and who will spend the money for them. 
He must be a cunning rogue, indeed, who 
can elude the vigilant watch of both warder 
and soldier, and place the shilling on the 
cart-front ; but it is‘often done, sir, I assure 
you. The carter knows it is ‘ nose money,’ 
as they call it; so he takes it, and in a few 
days brings a ninepenny packet of tobacco 
for the shilling they gave him, places it on 
the cart-front, as agreed upon, and one of 
the nimblest and stealthiest of the gang man- 
ages, though at tremendous risk, as you may 
conceive, to conceal it about his person till he 
is locked in for the night, when it is divided 
among the shareholders in the concern. 
‘*This smoking amongst the prisoners, 
though an infraction of the rules, is winked 
at by the authorities. In a measure, they 
cannot prevent it amongst such a number of 
men who are determined to have their own 
way ; but when the convicts pass the bounds 
of moderation in this habit, the governor 
suddenly pounces on one of the warders, 
whom he charges with neglect of duty, and 
threatens accordingly. Thus, one winter’s 
night last year, it was my watch between 
decks ; and the convicts were puffing away 
at a furious rate, cheering themselves a bit | 
before they got into their hammocks, when, 
suddenly, I heard a firm step advancing, and 
a whiffing sound, as of some one desirous to 
assure himself that his nose did not deceive 
him. Then the harsh tones of the governor 
sounded at my elbow, inquiring who was 
on duty. I looked down on the austere little 
man, and shook in my shoes. ‘ Evans,’ said ° 
he, ‘I smell tobacco. Another complaint, 
and you lose your post.’ Borrowing from 
his authoritative tone, I entered the compart- 
ments where the convicts sat, some in groups, 
smoking and jesting, others apart, with their 
heads bent between their knees, and with 
their heads clasped above them ; some pacing 
up and down, muttering to themselves and 
gesticulating fiercely meanwhile ; others, the 
young and weary, already crept to their 
hammocks, and I ordered all present to give 





up their pipes instantly. They had all heard 
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the governor’s threat to me, and all obeyed 
«1. at once, with the exception of Bonby, the 
prize-fighter, who puffed away in my face, 
fixing his-bold, bad eyes full upon me. I 
gave him to understand that his resistance to 
orders should be reported, and walked away ; 
but, just as I reached the door, he levelled 
his pipe at my head, calling out, as it fell 
dashed to pieces to the ground, ‘I'll pay 
you out, Longshanks, before you ’ve time to 
do me.’ 

** When night came, all was still as usual ; 
no sound was heard but the heavy breathing 
of the sleepers, or the tread of the sentinel 
and warders. Suddenly, from the opposite 
end of the hulk to which I then stood, there 
arose a tremendous uproar and shouting, as 
of a troop of fiends let loose. I rushed 
thither, to inquire into the tumult; but, 
behold! all was still as death when I got 
there. Suddenly, again, from the end of the 
deck I had just left, shouts and cries pealed 
out tremendously. I rushed distractedly 
back again; but, as I burst open the door, 
the voices were all hushed within the com- 
partment, whilst the infernal din from the 
opposite end of the Defence was once more 
perfectly terrific. In the midst of the uproar, 
the governor’s bell rang violently, and the 
noise ceased at once. ‘ Who is on duty be- 
tween decks? ’ inquired Mr. Lambert.— ‘ Mr. 
Eyans,’ was the reply. . 

“The next morning I was summoned be- 
fore the governor, and formally dismissed. I 
found means to pacify his wrath, however, 
by telling him the uproar had been made at 
the malicious suggestion of Bonby, in the 
hope of procuring my dismissal; but Mr. 
Lambert informed me that it was only the 
consideration of my long services that induced 
him to retain an officer who had once been 
mastered by the prisoners. Bonby scowled 
savagely when he saw that his plot of revenge 
had failed; but he set another scheme on 
foot, which, unfortunately for me, was more 
successful. 

‘*In the winter, the convicts must all be 
locked in by dusk ; consequently their hours 
of labor are not very long. At half-past 
three in the afternoon, they are filed like sol- 
diers, previous to being marched off to the 
Hulks. Each warder calls over the names 
of his men, and should any of the prisoners 
be missing at the muster, the warder is dis- 
missed. Bonby knew this regulation, and he 
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availed himself of it to get ridof me. There 
was not a convict on the Defence who did 
not dread this man ; for, with audacious inso- 
lence, backed by his gigantic form and great 
bodily strength, he lorded it over them all. 
Some there were of the most reckless and 
vile who crouched to him, and, abetted by 
his authority, acted tyrants of the tyrant to 
their fellow-prisoners. It was to one of these, 
a burglar, who had served a seven years’ 
transportation, and who was then a third- 
class prisoner on the Hulks, anxious, by 
some desperate act, to gain a name which 
should make him a leader in these ranks of 
crime, that Bonby applied to help him to 
carry out his scheme for my ejection. He 
ordered him, as the price of his favor, to es- 
cape while at work in the Arsenal, and to 
hide for a time, so as to be missing at the 
hour of muster. True, he must be found 
again; for it would be impossible to escape 
altogether ; but then Bonby represented to 
him that the lashes he would get for his dar- 
ing act would be so many proofs that he was 
a hero, fit to be reckoned amongst the choice 
spirits of their gang. 

** Well, the day came; and, for the first 
time during the seventeen years I had been 
warder on the Defence, one of my men was 
missing at the muster-roll. I saw a twinkle 
in Bonby’s eye, as he witnessed my astonish- 
ment, which led me to imagine it was a plot 
he had contrived against me. I could not 
charge him with it, however. A prisoner 
had escaped from under my watch: I was 
dismissed, without hope of restoration. The 
wretched truant was found the next morning, 
cowering, starved, and half frozen, behind a 
heap of rusty cannon-balls. They dragged 
him out; and, in spite of his daring, he cut 
a pitiless figure when taken before the gov- 
ernor ; for his spirit was broken by a night’s 
cold and hunger ; and when they lashed him 
with the cat, he shrieked like the sorriest 
caitiff amongst them. He was ‘put in 
chains’ afterwards — that is, a ‘ basil’ was 
fastened round his other ankle, and a heavy 
chain was attached to these fetters, long 
enough to drag a yard-and-a-half behind 
him: and pretty burdensome he would find 
it, too, at his work for many a weary day. 
However, sir, the convicts never let the chain 
drag in that way; but they contrive to pass 
it round their legs, and then loop it at the 
waist — it’s more bearable so. Bonby’s 
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share in the matter was, of course, never in- 
quired into; but, as I have told you before, 
he could not rest till he had given me a 
sharp reminder of his hatred from his own 
hand.” 

Evans talked on, till, at the clear strokes 
of two-bells, he started by the force of habit ; 
and, unable to support the idea of being found 
on the Hulks after the hour of nine, except 
on duty, he bid me a hasty good-night, and, 
striding up the steps to the deck, I soon after 
heard the plash of the oars, as the master’s 
boat carried him under the stern of the 
Unité. 

My night did not close in so soon. Isat 
and pondered over what I had just heard. 
My thoughts, in spite of myself, would 
dwell on the miserable end of John More, 
and, by a strange association of ideas, con- 
nected, I suppose, with the chaplain’s gown, 
in which the convict had found a winding- 
sheet, I found myself recalling the features 
of the good vicar of Willington; then came 
a train of familiar faces, and soon I had forgot- 
ten the Hulks ; for home thoughts imperi- 
ously pressed themselves upon me. Before I 
slept, I penned the result of my cogitations, 
determining that Hallam should despatch my 
letter by the first post in the morning. I 
urged my mother at once to leave home, and 
come south for change of air, and, mention- 
ing the advantage she might derive from the 
skilful care of Mr. Beaumont, I advised her 
to fix upon Woolwich as a residence for the 
spring, and engaged to procure her apart- 
ments on the earliest notice. ‘* Mary will 
not let my mother come alone,” thought I, 
“unless, indeed, Oswald has usurped —— ”’ 
But I scorned to retain such a doubt of her 
truth and love. 

Returning from my round of the wards the 
next day, where I had been detained unusu- 
ally long, I perceived Hallam standing at my 
doorway, seemingly charged with some com- 
munication, which he waited my permission 
to discharge upon me like a loaded musket ; 
but, observing from my pre-occupied manner 
that I had no inclination to bid him fire just 
then, he, with the tact I so much admired in 
him, saluted me in the true military angle, 
and disappeared instantly. 

In truth, I had just witnessed a scene of 
such awful interest, that I needed a few mo- 
ments of silence to regain my wonted com- 
posure. I had stood by my first convict pa- 
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tient in his dying moments, and had felt toa 
quivering intensity how powerless is one man 
to help his brother in that last struggle. 

Poor Richard Wood, the scholar, the gen- 
tleman, he whose noble, manly brow spoke 
him worthy of a better fate, had died a con- 
vict. His constitution had been undermined 
by disease, doubtless induced by mental dis- 
tress, and aggravated by the unwonted hard- 
ships of bodily labor ; and with rapid strides, 
which no medical skill could arrest, death 
had advanced to claim its prey. The wretched 
man, whom guilt and its penalty had ban- 
ished forever beyond the pale of society, and 
debased irrevocably in his own eyes, had at 
first called loudly on death to free him from 
a world in which no hope or joy remained 
for him ; but when the grim deliverer drew 
near, and startled him with his cold touch, 
the trembling victim writhed in mortal agony ; 
for then, for the first time, did he realize that 
a tremendous future awaited him, when the 
bands that held him to life were severed. 
Then he who a few weeks before had said, in 
bitter anguish, ‘‘ Let me die soon!” now 
grasped my hand, and cried, in terror, 
**Save me,, doctor, from death! Iam not 
ready to die!” 

When his end drew near, he expressed 
great anxiety to see his only brother; and, 
anxious to ease the mind of the dying man, 
I wrote to his relative, whom I addressed by 
a name far more noble than that of Wood, 
and urged his prompt compliance with his 
dying brother’s request. On the morning 
of which I am writing, a stately personage 
was shown into my apartment, and I accom- 
panied him to the death-bed of the convict. 
With unmoistened eyes and chilling scrutiny, 
the stranger looked upon that suffering face, 
and though the deep blue eyes, almost 
glazed in death, flashed one bright ray of 
joyful recognition, the rich man answered it 
not ; he could not possibly recognize, in that 
pale, shorn convict, the handsome, well- 
rounded features which he had formerly seen 
shaded by luxuriant hair, and turning coldly 
away, he said, ‘* This is no brother of 
mine.” 

Maddened by this cruel blow, the convict 
started from his pillow, and, stretching out 
his arms, as if to detain the brother he re- 
cognized only too well, he strove to pro- 
nounce his name, but the exertion choked his 
utterance, and he fell back dead. 
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In a nameless coffin, they consigned this 
scion of a noble race to an ignominious grave 
in the marshes beyond Woolwich. No 
mourner follows the dead convict; no tomb- 
stone marks his resting-place. 

‘** And what could Hallam have to say? ”’ 
thought I, as, consulting my watch, I found 
T had still some time to spare before my ap- 
pointed dinner hour. I rang the bell. Be- 
fore its vibration had ceased, my servant 
opened the door, closed it, and stood erect as 
a soldier on parade. 

‘* Did you wish to speak to me, Hallam?” 
I inquired. 

“* Certainly, sir —certainly,”” he replied, 
briskly ; whilst, as if by an electric shock, 
his limbs relaxed from their stiffness into a 
position of perfect ease. ‘‘ A servant tells 
his master before he leaves him — found you 
a good master, sir — trust I’ve done my duty 
by you —shall not call upon you for a char- 
acter, sir.’’ 

He touched his forelock, as if about to de- 
part. 

“Stop, Hallam,” I said; ‘* what is all 
this about? Are you to be liberated ?’’ 

“Time ’s up, sir — waited patiently — 
could n’t stay a day longer, I’m afraid, sir — 
leave to-morrow— thought you'd like to 
know beforehand —look out for another. 
Tailor has measured me —new fustian suit 
—look respectable to enter the world again. 
Never wear a red-coat again, though — ha! 
ha !—red’s the color, after all! When we 
took the Mauritius, sir —— ”’ 

** You leave to-morrow, Hallam? ”’ said I, 
interrupting him as soon as he began to 
harp upon the Mauritiusstring ; ‘‘ and pray, 
what are you going to do with yourself? 
Have you any friends? ” 

** None but my sweetheart, sir. Intended 
to marry her after I left the line — com- 
pelled to defer the event till I had seen three 
more years of service. Ha! ha! we are 
lovers still. Sent her four letters a-year 
when I was a first-class prisoner ; six when I 
became a second-class man; and since I have 
risen in the ranks, sir, she has heard once 
a month.” 

‘You are an example of constancy, Hal- 
lam,”’ said I, smiling; ‘‘ and how does she 
bear your absence ? ’”’ 

“*Cheerfully, sir; cheerfully. Concludes 
her letters always thus: ‘Trust, Toby’ 
(that ’s her affection, sir; for I am Tobias 
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Susan. 
** She ’s a woman to be proud of, Hallam, 
I should say; but do you not find the over- 
looking of your letters by the authorities very 
inconvenient ? ”” 

** Not at all, sir. I always write alike— 
should think they knew my letters by heart 
by this time —‘ Dear Susan, I am well; 
hope you are thesame. Shall return to you’ 
(and here state the period, which is less dis- 
tant every letter), ‘when my term of service 
is over —- when hope to tell you of the glo- 
rious day we took the Mauritius.’ ”’ 

** Well, Hallam,’’ I said, taking a sove- 
reign from my purse, ‘‘I’ll give you that 
when you leave the Unité. It will help to 
pay your journey to your home, wherever 
that may be.” 

Bowing respectful thanks, Hallam named 
to me his native place, which, to my sur- 
prise, was the neighboring town to Willing- 
ton, and continued, ‘‘ Government pays my 
travelling expenses, sir, and sends me some- 
thing to put in my pocket when I get to my 
journey’s end ; besides, gained something all 
the time I’ve been in service at Woolwich, 
sir: a penny a-week first year, twopence a- 
week second year, threepence third year — 
quite a fortune, sir, when your bounty is 
added. Shall trust to get employment by 
the spade, sir— always had a turn for 
vegetation — am the son of a gardener, sir.” 

‘*You know Willington, Hallam?” I 
said, as he was about to leave the apartment. 
“Well, if you cannot get employment at 
——, walk over there, and inquire for Mr. 
Raines. I will see what I can do for you.” 

I inquired further into Hallam’s represen- 
tations of the patronage government was 80 
anxious to bestow upon him after his three 
years’ service on the Hulks, and I found his 
assertions were substantially correct. When 
a convict’s term of servitude is over, he is 
presented with a new suit of clothes in fus- 
tian, and a Bible and prayer-book. He is sent 
back to the place where he was committed for 
his offence ; a warder accompanies him to 
the railway, and pays for his journey ; and 
the money which he earned, as Hallam de- 
scribed, is sent after him by a post-office or- 
der. 

In considering who would probably be 
selected to fill Hallam’s post about my per- 





son, I had a great desire to choose for my- 
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self a young man who had lately become my 
patient, and in whom I felt an unaccounta- 
ble degree of interest. He had been brought 
to the Unité from the works at the Arsenal, 
borne on men’s shoulders, in so dead a faint- 
ing fit, that his bearers believed him entirely 
lifeless ; but he yielded at length to strong re- 
storatives, and opened upon me a pair of the 
darkest, keenest eyes I think I had ever looked 
upon. He was tall, and hisslight frame was even 
more attenuated than that of Richard Wood 
on that first morning I saw the latter. Un- 
bottoning the wristband of his coarse striped 
shirt, there was revealed a white arm, slen- 
der as a woman’s, and a wrist of almost 
feminine proportions; the thin hand was 
soiled and hard, but there was a delicacy in 
the rounding of the finger-tips that fairly 
characterised high birth and tender nurture. 
I found him in a state of exhaustion, for 
which I could account in no other way than 
by concluding that he had had no food for 
many hours. He fainted again and again ; 
and when at length he regained sufficient 
strength to raise his head, it pained me much 
to hear the cough which shook his whole 
frame, and spoke the melancholy truth, ‘* thy 
days are numbered ! ”’ 

I learned by inquiry from another patient 
the cause of this young man’s illness. He 
had long been a sufferer, uncomplaining, 
gentle to all; but these are not qualities 
held in any esteem by the common herd of 
convicts. The strong men considered him 
fair game: 
patience ; they taunted him with the name 
of coward ; they bullied him in the day, they 
startled him from slumber at night; and 
when his cough grew worse, so that all night 
he swung in wakeful misery in his hammock, 
they kicked and cursed him for arousing them 
from sleep, and their hatred grew fiercer and 
fiercer, when, after all their provocations, he 
never returned an angry word. Once they 
stole his flannel jacket, and the poor, chilly 
youth dared not in his weakness brave those 
savage bears, and ask for it back again. He 
worked without it all day in the frosty air, 
and at evening the damp mist set around him, 
and his chest was rent with the paroxysms of 
his terrible cough. His tormentors saw him 
choking in his agony, and they laughed that 
their trick had told; they gave him back the 
flannel jacket when he consented to divide his 
dinner amongst them. Over and over did 


they hated him for his silent. 


they thus rob him of the miserable food, 
which yet was all that kept life within him. 
On the morning on which he was brought 
to me, they hid his shoes. Ill, broken- 
hearted, famished, he wept like a child at 
the thought of the penalty he must pay be- 
fore he could regain them; yet anything 
rather than the fierce tones of the warder and 
the jeers of his brutal foes. 

‘Give us your breakfast, Softie, and you 
shall have your shoes back.’’ 

‘* Ay,” cried another, ‘‘ and let ’s have his 
dinner, too. It’s a fair bargain for two 
shoes.”’ 

There was a loud laugh through the motley 
crew, while James Herbert, speechless with 
terror and despair, gave them such a piercing 
glance of entreaty, that had they had one in- 
stinct of humanity left, they would have re- 
lented. No wonder that he fainted; no 
wonder that I pitied him. 

‘* My poor fellow!’’ I said, comfortingly, 
attempting to rouse him from the silent torpor 
in which he lay for two days after he came 
to the hospital. At my words he slowly 
raised his long lashes, and fixed his dark eyes 
full upon me, while a smile hovered on his 
thin lips, and he said, in tones quite girl- 
ish in their softness, ‘‘ Do you care for me, 
then?” 

I scarcely understood his meaning then ; 
but I remembered that possibly the interest 
of my tone had attracted his ear, long strange 
toa word of kindness. 

‘* Am I very ill? ”? he continued, with the 
utmost calmness, and a look of trust in me 
that went to my heart. ‘Shall I die? Not 
yet! —not here! Help me to get well, doctor, 
that I may live two months longer, and not 
die a convict.’ 

He drew a long sigh ; then, in accents of 
hopeless grief, he cfisped his hands, exclaim- 
ing, “‘Yet why do I wish to live? They 
would not receive me ; they would not recog- 
nize a convict.” 

‘** While there is life, there is the power 
of reparation towards men, Herbert. Think 
of Peter. Who more criminal? who more 
distinguished for a life of good works after- 
wards? He repented.’ ; 

** Ah! ”’ said the convict, shuddering, ‘‘ but 
think of Judas and his dreadful end! ”’ 

‘* His was remorse, Herbert. Do you not 
perceive the difference? ”’ 





“Ido! Ido!” cried the youth, while a 
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new light beamed in his eloquent eyes —the 
light of hope. 

He strengthened rapidly ; and, daily more 
interested in my patient, I consulted Evans 
about requesting to retain him as my servant. 
The honest warder counselled me against this 
step, which would, without doubt, meet with 
the disapprobation of the governor. Gentle- 
men prisoners are never favored on the Hulks ; 
and I felt the justice of this regulation. 

In a fortnight I was compelled to relinquish 
my patient; but I did so with the grievous 
conviction that hard work and ill-usage would 
soon reduce him to his former state, and a 
relapse to one so delicate would be no light 
matter. 

It was with great satisfaction that I read, 
in a concise despatch received from my father, 
his entire approbation of my plan for my 
mother, and the further information, that 
Miss Helmore proposed accompanying her. 
He should, therefore, escort the ladies to 
town, as soon as advice from me should in- 
form him that apartments were prepared for 
them. Being much engaged that morning, I 
hastily replied to this note, appointing an 
early day to meet the party from Willington 
at the northern terminus. A letter from my 
mother accompanied my father’s note. I 
broke the seal; but perceiving that the close- 
ly-written lines were crossed and recrossed, I 
concluded they contained multifarious direc- 
tions relative to domestic arrangements in 
Lansdowne Terrace, which might be studied 
at my leisure ; so, returning the sheet to its 
folds, T placed it in my desk, and sallied forth 
to duty, satisfied with the knowledge that I 
should shortly look on Mary’s sweet face 
again. Little did I think it was of her that 
neglected letter had to tell. 

When, returning late at night, I sank 
thoroughly weary into fhy easy-chair, I al- 
most yielded to the whispers of indolence, 
that I was far too tired to plough through 
those pages that night ; but habitual respect 
for my mother’s commands prevailed, and, 
drawing the letter from its envelope, I 
drowsily began its perusal. My faculties 
were soon aroused, excited, thrilled into the 
keenest interest. 

Oswald .Ferrars had left Willington sud- 
denly, in anger; a disappointed man. Had 
T not foreseen it all?: Who, with the heart 
of a man within him, with an intellect like 
Oswald’s, and a mind 80 alive to the pure and 





the beautiful, could dwell in the presence of 
that gentle, lovely girl, and not learn to love? 
Oswald had never disguised his admiration of 
his cousin; he had devoted himself to her 
while she was staying at the Heath; but it 
was not till he saw her in her own home re- 
lations, observed her deep affection for her 
uncle, her unshrinking self-denial when his 
comfort was concerned, and listened to her 
calm, sweet tones of authority to her depend- 
ants, that he recognized in her the idol of 
his fancy, the vision he had dreamed of, but 
dared not hope to see. Then he had been 
her sole companion for many weeks ; for Rose 
returned to Scotland, and left Oswald behind. 
He was glad to stay, and the good vicar re- 
joiced in his nephew’s society. And all that 
time Oswald lived for Mary: he read with 
her, he poured into her ear, in a language in- 
herently strong in pathos, strengthened by 
his deep, earnest tones, the words of affec- 
tion ; and she, pure as the day-beams, happy 
in her first, her only love, hung upon his 
words, and thrilled to his ecstatic ardor. 

Oswald knew she was engaged ; yet he 
sought to win from her the pledge she had 
given to another. She started; she shrank 
from him in bewilderment and terror, as, in 
impassioned eloquence, he confessed his love ; 
but when he paused, sure that his prize was 
won, rallying her sinking powers, and strong 
in constancy and innocence, she crushed 
with one word the hopes of the gifted, the 
intellectual Oswald, and then wept as she 
thought how, by that one word, she had 
dashed from her lips the cup of his valued 
friendship. 

A haughty mind like his, which had, too, 
succumbed to strong temptation, and stooped 
to defraud another, winced under the lash of 
refusal. Passion struggled with truth, and 
was worsted. 

Mary, trembling under the grief she had 
caused one she believed so good and noble, 
carried her sorrows to my mother, and in 
her approval she found comfort. 

I was weary no longer. My mother’s 
neglected letter proved a cordial so stimulat- 
ing, that, till morning dawned, I sat and 
thought of goodness, candor, boiling passion, 
truthful love, and Mary. 

Time did not tarry, but, engaged in a 
regular round of duties, the hours passed on, 
and my mother came to London. Occupied 
in attending on a poor convict, who had met 
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with a frightful accident on the works, I 


could not go to town to meet her. I had 
only just returned from my distressing, and, 
alas! useless efforts to save the poor fellow’s 
life, when, whilst pacing the deck, uncon- 
scious of the flight of time, I heard the whistle 
of the Woolwich train. Springing down the 
gangway, I was ashore in a few moments, 
and was just in time to receive the travellers 
at the pier. 

A cheerful fire in their apartments in Lans- 
downe Terrace, and the refreshment that was 
prepared for them there, recruited them after 
their long journey. My mother was better ; 
she would be all right, I was sure, with 
change of air. And Mary—was she more 
beautiful than ever? or did I think so, be- 
cause my eye had grown strangely unaccus- 
tomed to the grace and elegance of the female 
form? She was taller; more developed. 
Her face glowed with happiness ; her eyes, as 
they met mine, shone with unmixed joy. 

It was evidently with more anticipations 
of dread than of pleasure, that Mary put 
her arm within mine the following afternoon, 
to accompany my father and me to my rooms 
on the convict ship. She was silent and 
thoughtful, and I felt her involuntarily trem- 
ble, as I directed her gaze to the old hulk, 
lying about a hundred yards from the shore. 
She laughed gaily, however, when I put my 
hands to my mouth, and shouted, with the 
voice and accent of a lusty John Bull, 
‘Unité ahoy!’’ There was much to attract 
and interest her on the crowded river, as the 
light gig skimmed the surface ; but her fears 
returned again so strongly, that she became 
perfectly colorless as she ascended the gang- 
way, and passed with me to the deck of the 
convict ship. 

‘* Mary, are you so very much afraid to 
venture where I have been for four months? ”’ 

** Ts it wrong to fear, Edward ? ”’ 

‘Tt would be natural, perhaps, if you had 
to pass through a gang of convicts, alone 
and unprotected; but here are only a few 
poor, sick fellows, who have neither strength 
nor desire to harm you ; and I am with you, 
Mary.” 

She regained her courage as we sat in my 
breakfast-room. The novelty of the apart- 
ment, its cabin-like furniture, the choice pic- 
tures hung about its walls — for my friend 
and predecessor had adorned his rooms most 
tastefully in this respect—but, above all, 
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the window in the stern of the ship, capti- 


vated her fancy. There was the busy life of 


the river close under the eye, and, far into 
the distance, masts and sails blended together 
with the funnels of the whizzing steamboats, 
whilst, in the extreme horizon, loomed the 
dense mass of the metropolis, bristling with 
towers and steeples. 

Each visit that Mary paid the Unité she 
feared its aspect less. She became acquainted 
with the master, and interested herself in 
his fair-haired little Rachel, whose tiny hand 
she was the first to guide through the diffi- 
culties of pot-hooks and hangers. With the 
master’s wife Mary would converse about the 
convicts, and listen with sympathy to the 
story of those then in the hospital ship. 
Distressed by those accounts, and anxious to 
do something to alleviate their sufferings, 
Mary, at the instigation of this good wo- 
man, drew largely on her own funds, and de- 
voted very much of her time to making a 
stock of warm flannels, which she confided 
to the care of the master’s wife, to be given 
out to those convicts who required extra 
warmth of clothing, to preserve them from 
that dangerous disease which the unaccus- 
tomed hardship of exposure to the air in all 
weathers is apt to induce in so many. 

Evans became a special favorite; she loved 
to hear his stories; and, on his part, I believe 
he regarded her as a being of quite a superior 
order to himself. At times Mary would 
stand bonneted on the weather-deck, waiting 
till I was at leisure to accompany her on 
shore. There she would notice with interest 
the patients who were slowly pacing the 
deck for exercise or fresh air, and now and 
then speak a kind word to some poor fellow, 
whose emaciated form and lustreless eye told 
her his sad career was drawing to a close. 

. So passed the days. The Unité had a 
charm for me now: it revealed to me in its 
strongest light the treasure I possessed in 
Mary ; it gilded her character with the radi- 
ance of holy, unshrinking benevolence. 

Poor James Herbert was brought to me 
again three weeks after he had passed out of 
my hands, and I was bitterly grieved to see 
the change for the worse that period had 
wrought in him. The unfeeling monsters 
had been at their tricks again; for days to- 
gether he had worked in the rain and cutting 
wind, without his flannel or without his food. 








His cough was so distressing, that T insisted 
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on having him placed in an anteroom to one 
of the wards, where were three other patients 
who were the objects of my special care; 
and there I determined to keep him till his 
time of liberation should come. Alas! I had 
my fears whether the messenger of freedom 
would not be the cold hand of death. 

Herbert had lost that hopeful expression 
of countenance which had cheered me so 
much in his last attack. He looked dark 
and sullen now. I could not draw him to 
speak of himself as formerly. He sat with 
his eyes cast to the ground, whilst his long 
lashes swept his ashy cheek. I felt sure he 
was brooding gloomily over the past and the 
solemn future: I knew that he felt himself, 
like Judas, too vile for hope. 

I told Mary about him, and one morning, 
when I found him more silent, and appar- 
ently more wretched than ever, I called her 
to go with me and see him: I hoped much 
from her gentle, sympathizing tones. She 
followed me without reluctance to the ante- 
room; but, as I opened the door, and she 
saw the miserable man before her, she drew 
back, shocked and terrified. 

**Come!’’ I whispered, ‘‘ do not shrink, 
for my sake. Think what a blessing will 
rest on your head, if you can rouse him to 
a sense of his danger, and speak comfort to 
him.” 

She stood by his side. Her lips quivered, 
and a heavy tear fell upon his hands. He 
neither looked up nor spoke; he only drew 
his hand feebly away. 

‘How are you to-day?’’ began Mary, 
kindly ; but there was no reply by word or 
gesture. I spoke to my other patients in the 
room, who were gazing on Mary with coun- 
tenances of fascination. She resumed: ‘* You 
must not look so sad. Cheer up! The doctor 
gays you may soon be better.” 

A convulsive shudder passed over Herbert’s 
frame, and in a voice so sepulchral that Mary 
looked round horror-struck towards me, he 
said, ‘‘ No hope! I shall die.” 

Mary stood and watched him, whilst her 
tears fell fast over the unhappy convict. I 
drew her from the room, and the pressure of 
my hand must have spoken more plainly than 
words my gratitude for her self-denying aid. 

“T will go again and see that poor man, 
Edward,’”’ she said, “‘next time I come 
across ; and I will bring some little delicacy 
for him, and so win myself a hearing.”’ 





Amongst my morning patients, I was sur- 
prised one day to recognize Edwards, the in- 
genious joiner on the Defence, shorn however 
of his greatest glory and triumph, his whis- 
kers and his luxuriant hair. He did not ap- 
pear to be greatly in need of my advice 
medically, for his face glowed with health ; 
and I correctly supposed that he had feigned 
a malady, in order to consult me about his 
future prospects, as many of the convicts had 
done before. Whilst I was binding up the 
finger, on which he had inflicted a deep gash 
— a dear price for a few moments of conver- 
sation with me— he informed me that he 
had fallen into disgrace with his patron, Mr. 
Lambert, for injudiciously thwarting him in 
an opinion he had given respecting some al- 
terations on the Defence. The governor did 
not at once show his displeasure, but pro- 
cured that, on an early opportunity, the 
favorite should be charged with a breach of 
convict discipline. Having heard his accu- 
sation, the indignant governor pronounced 
his sentence thus: ‘‘ Take that fellow away, 
and shave his whiskers off!’’ He was con- 
demned to no other punishment; but that 
was worse to Edwards than the black-hole and 
bread-and-water for a week. 

He suggested how much he should like to 
be appointed carpenter on the Unité ; and, as 
I liked the intelligent fellow, I espoused his 
cause, and found little difficulty in procuring 


him the post he desired. Once more his hair ’ 


and whiskers grew, and Edwards was a proud 
and happy man again. On one occasion, Mr. 
Lambert summoned him to the Defence on 
business, and the carpenter trembled for the 
glory of his manhood; but, fertile in expe- 
dients as the convict race inherently are, he 
feigned a face-ache, which would have been 
terrific indeed, had its intensity been judged 
of by the ample swathings of flannel which 
surrounded his face like a frame. The decep- 
tion was not suspected by the governor, and 
passed unheeded. Edwards gloried in his 
whiskers to the day I left the Unité. I have 
many remembrances of his skilful handi- 
work, Snuff-boxes ingeniously carved, walk- 
ing-sticks finely ornamented, and especially 
two carved oak cases, in which he framed the 
photographs of Mary and myself, taken by 
the master of the Unité. 

Herbert sank day by day ; he was rapidly 
dropping into the grave. He had apparently 
been much agitated by Mary’s visit, for he 
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had a violent fit of coughing after she left 
him, which was renewed several times during 
the night, leaving him so extremely weak, 
that I dared not risk the excitement of an- 
other such interview. 

It was early in June. Tho time of my 
residence on the Unité convict hospital ship 
was drawing to a close, and I already began 
to anticipate with pleasure a return to the 
country, and emancipation from my unavoid- 
ably irksome, and at times painful, duties. 
Mary was invited to visit a relative in the 
Isle of Wight, and as my mother’s health was 
now perfectly re-established, it was agreed 
that she should accept the invitation. She 
was most desirous once more to see James 
Herbert, who, I believe, had been the main 
subject of her thoughts since that first day she 
saw him. She had many a time brought 
over for him some little dainty, which she 
begged I would allow her to give him herself 
— but he was too ill to see her. He would 
taste with eager relish the jelly or the delicate 
pudding which Mary’s own hands had made, 
but he never spoke a word of thanks; yet 
there was such a winning gentleness, such a 
patience of suffering about him, that no one 
could ever have deemed him ungrateful. His 
three companions shared his spoils, and often 
asked me when the beautiful lady who sent 
the treat would come and see them again. 

On the evening before Mary’s departure 
Herbert was stronger than I had seen-him for 
weeks. He sat up in my great easy-chair, 
which I wheeled to the fire in the ante-room, 
and propped him up in it with pillows. 

My mother and Mary had dined with me, 
and the latter had brought over a dish of jelly 
for Herbert. She rejoiced as, returning from 
the sick-room, I asked her.if she would like 
to accompany me to see Herbert once again ; 
and we went both together. It was a warm 
evening ; the sun’s rays fell slanting in at 
the barred porthole, and rested on the pallid 
cheek of the unhappy convict. I read in 
Mary’s moistening eyes that she was startled 
by the death-like change which had come 
over him. 

“* Herbert,”’ she said, softly as an angel’s 
whisper, ‘I have come to see you again, 
and I have brought you something to do you 
good.” 

Again came that thrilling shudder — “0 
» 2 he murmured; “no hope! I shall 

ie.” 


** You must not talk so. 
give you some of this jelly.’ 
She placed a portion of the delicious com- 
pound on a small glass plate she had brought 
with her from my sideboard, and held it for 
him, while he slowly and with difficulty raised 
his hand to his mouth to feed himself. He 
was soon satisfied. He did not once look 
upon the fair being who was tending him, 
nor did he thank her, but only shook his 
head slowly when he wished for no more. I 
divided the remainder of the jelly as usual 
among the three other convicts in the room, 
whilst Mary seated herself on a bench close 
to Herbert, and, opening her Bible, spoke to 
him gently, and soon gained his consent to 
listen to her awhile. The other convicts drew 
nearer, yet stood aloof, as if awed by the 
presence of pure and lovely innocence. Just 
then I was summoned away. 

** Are you afraid to stay?’ I whispered to 

Mary. 
She looked at me trustfully through her 
dim eyes, and after a moment’s hesitation, re- 
plied, ‘‘ No, if you are not afraid to leave 
me.”’ 

I left her, a ministering spirit of charity. 

‘¢ The virtuous mind does ever walk attended 

By a strong-siding champion.’’ 

I returned in a short time, and stood at 
the half-open door, riveted by the scene that 
met my eye, myself unseen. There stood two 
of the convicts; felons they had been, yet 
down their furrowed cheeks big tears were 
rolling. The third, who had a broken leg, 
had dragged himself along the ground, and 
now lay with his elbows on the floor, and his 
swarthy face supported between his hands, 
listening to the words of life that fell from 
that gentle teacher’s lips. Herbert sat with 
eyes down as before, but his lips were tremu- 
lous with emotion, and I could see, by the 
straining of his clasped hands, as the last rays 
of the sun fell upon them, that he was strug- 
gling with thoughts momentous in import. 
I listened, while, in a low distinct voice, I 
heard Mary read these words: ‘‘ I cried unto 
the Lord with my voice, but there was no 
man that would know me ; refuge failed me ; 
no man cared for my soul.”’ 

Here Herbert trembled violently, and Miny 
paused. He wrestled with his anguish ; then, 
as though she knew his thoughts, he said, 
abruptly, ‘‘ Well, is there hope? ”’ 

She resumed. ‘*O Lord, I cried unto 
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thee; attend unto my cry. Bring my soul 
out of prison, that I may praise thy name.”’ 

A low moan broke the deep repose of that 
sick room. Herbert lifted his head, and fixed 
his piercing dark eyes full upon Mary; then, 
directing them upwards, clasped his hands 
fervently, as in prayer, uttering, with intense 
earnestness, those last words, “ Bring my 
soul out of prison, that I may praise thy 
name.”’ He had scarcely finished speaking, 
when he fell forward; and had not Mary 
caught his head on her shoulder, he would 
have been prostrate on the ground. I was 
at her side in an instant. Herbert had 
fainted. 

Mary left the next morning. Her last 
thought was for Herbert; she brought him 
the calf's-foot jelly, and a Bible, in which 
she had written his name. He was very 
much worse. I did not leave him during the 
morning, but by noonday the violence of his 
cough abated and he sank into a quiet sleep. 

I went ashore, returning at sunset. I de- 
scended at once to the anteroom, and found 
my patient still sleeping peacefully ; and now, 
more than ever, as he lay so tranquilly be- 
fore me, did I notice the symmetrical outline 
of his features, sharpened to distressing acute- 
ness by the ravages of disease, and the 
mournful, yet beautiful aspect those long 
black sweeping lashes gave to his counten- 
ance. A smile rested on his thin lips, but 
the calmness of his slumber was so profound, 
that I bent over him to assure myself that 
he was breathing. At my movement he 
awoke. 

** Doctor,” he began, in a voice, calm, but 
almost powerless, ‘‘wheream I? 0, I was 
not here just now; or did I dream?’’ He 
paused, endeavoring to collect his bewildered 
thoughts. ‘Yes, I dreamed. I saw ‘her; 
I was not deceived; for she was good and 
beautiful. She said there was hope for me.” 
Then changing his tone, he lifted his thin 
hand, endeavoring to grasp mine, and with a 
look of eager interest, said, “‘ Doctor, who are 
you? You have a name: what is it? ’’ 

I half smiled at the strange demand. 
“My name is Raines, Herbert — Edward 
Raines.” 

He thought awhile. ‘‘ Did a lady come 
. to see me yesterday, Mr. Raines? did she 
read? or is it all a dream?” 

T assured him it was no delusion. 

** And she is your wife?’’ he asked, with 





eagerness, and a degree of conviction that 
amazed me. 

‘No,’ I replied ; “‘she is not yet my wife, 
but I trust she soon will be.” 

‘“‘Thank God, I have found her!” he 
fervently exclaimed ; and then came on that 
fearful cough, which racked him with torture, 
and left him utterly exhausted. 

O, with what interest did I watch him, did 
T scan his features once more, and recognize 
in them, wasted as they were, a perfect re- 
semblance to Mary Helmore! Could that 
indeed be Francis? —that unhappy convict 
stretched before me, perhaps in his last hour ; 
and Mary, who was here yesterday, gone to- 
day! She had pitied him, she had prayed 
for him, little deeming he was her long-lost 
brother. 

Almost bewildered how to act in this 
strange conjuncture, I thought first I would 
write and summon her to return (would she 
not bless me for restoring her brother, even 
for an hour, though that brother were a con- 
vict?) ; but it was too late for the post that 
day. 

1 did not leave poor young Helmore again. 
Towards midnight he became collected, and 
I urged him, calmly and quietly, to tell me 
of himself, warntng him that his end was 
near. 

‘*T know it,” he replied; ‘‘I do not fear. 
Mary taught me to hope. Shall I not see 
her? Well, we shall meet in heaven; and 
now listen, Mr. Raines, while I have strength 
to speak.” 

He told me concisely the leading circum- 
stances of his Indian career. He described 
the harshness or cold indifference with which 
Colonel Ferrars had always treated him ; the 
temptations to which he had been exposed in 
the company of dissipated young men, against 
whose dangerous society no one had lifted up 
a warning voice; the debts of honor he had 
incurred; and, lastly, the circumstances 
which led to the desperate act by which his 
whole future life was blighted, and which 
made him an outcast and a criminal. De- 
spairing of obtaining money from England to 
satisfy the demands of a guilty associate, he 
had been induced to forge his uncle’s accept- 
ance for a very considerable amount. Mad- 
dened by the terrors of conscience after that 
fatal signature, he fled in a merchant-ship to 
England. He was traced, tried under an as- 
sumed name, convicted, and sentenced to a 
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long period of transportation; but, by the 
interest of a relative high in authority, this 
sentence was changed to four years’ penal 
servitude. And all through those years of 
misery Francis Helmore had éoiled with a 
breaking heart and failing strength. Hope 
had cheered him at first; but grinding op- 
pression, both mental and bodily, almost 
quenched that spark. Of his sister he had 
thought, he had dreamed; the remembrance 
of her gentle goodness had been ever present 
with him, and for her sake alone did he wish 
to live. 

And now to die a convict! and the time 
of his liberation close at hand! Poor fellow! 
how I longed to save him, for his own sake, 
for Mary’s. 

All was still on the Unité: the heavy 
breathing of the sleeping convicts, the 
warder’s step between decks, and the vibra- 
tion of the night-bells, were the only sounds 
that broke the repose. Francis Helmore 
slept: I knew it was his last sleep; for a 
cold dew stood on his forehead. As I gazed 
upon him, he opened his eyes, and whispered, 
‘**T have one more wish, Edward, before I die. 
Do not — oh! do not let me be buried like a 
heathen in the marshes, nor let them give 
my body to the surgeon’s knife.” 

*‘Hush! Francis; you need not fear. 
They shall not do so. I will lay you myself 
in consecrated ground.’’ 

** And tell Mary how loveher. Tell her 
to think of me at my best; as I was when 
she gave me this.” 

He placed in my hand a gold locket, strung 
on a piece of packthread. I had observed 
that packthread-string often on his neck. 

Silently and peacefully he passed away ; 
and the night-bells rang his death-knell on 
the deck of the Unité. 

In the morning I visited the governor of 
the Defence. I told him of the death of the 
convict Herbert, and for once a shade of hu- 
man feeling overspread his countenance. 

‘Ts he indeed dead?”’ he exclaimed. 
* Well, he has not died a convict, however : 
this very morning I intended to notify to him 
his liberation.” 

‘* Then, sir,” said I, ‘‘ I take upon myself 
to provide for his interment.” 

The governor looked with unfeigned sur- 
prise, but he made no remark: he saw too 
plainly that I desired no questioning on the 
subject. 


A week from that time, Mary returned to 
Woolwich, anxious to know the cause of my 
peremptory summons. My mother it was 
who counselled me to let her remain in igno- 
rance of the sad event till the earth had closed 
over the dead; and my own judgment, told 
me she counselled wisely. 

“* Edward,’’ exclaimed Mary, as I handed 
her from the railway carriage, ‘‘ how grave 
you look! Is any one ill? Mrs. Raines? my 
uncle ? ”” 

‘* No, Mary,’’ I replied, with forced calm- 
ness; ‘* you need have no cause of alarm for 
any one living.” 

She looked at me in astonishment. ‘“‘ Why 
did you send for me, then? Have you nothing 
to tell me? ©! Edward, I have been so 
anxious.” 

‘“*T have tidings, Mary; but I must keep 
them awhile; you are too weary to listen 
now.” 

Tea was over. There had been a painful 
silence over our little party in Lansdowne 
Terrace, and Mary, unable longer to bear this 
mystery, approached me, saying, ‘‘ Now, 
Edward, I am strong; tell me.” 

‘* Then put on your bonnet and shawl; you 
must walk with me this evening.” 

‘* Herbert? ”? she said inquiringly, turning 
back at the door. ‘‘Is he worse?” 

I did not reply, and we soon went out to- 
gether. It was a golden summer’s evening. 
I drew Mary’s arm close within mine, and I 
talked of Herbert. How did I describe to her 
his patient suffering, his gratitude to her, his 
peaceful end! I told her that he died bles- 
sing her name; that he loved her — dearly 
as a brother—and she started, and grew 
pale; that they should meet again hereafter ; 
but that, while she lived, she was ever to 
think of him at his best, ‘‘as he was when 
you gave him ¢his, Mary.” 

We stood together by his grave, on which 
the sods were newly laid. The locket was 
in her hand: she realized it all. She wept; 
not passionately, but with calm, loving tears. 

“QO! Edward,” she said, at length, 
‘‘ what a load is taken off my mind. I have 
seen him, and I may hope now that he is 
happy forever.” 

The chimes of the village church rang 
nine. The branches of the drooping birch 
swept the new-made grave, as the night 
breeze sighed among the leaves. The full 





moon shone down in soft light upon us, and 
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as I passed my arm around Mary, to draw 
her from the sacred spot, its cold ray fell 
on the deep, black letters of the tombstone— 
Francis Hetmore. 

My mother and Mary returned to Willing- 
ton the next day, and in another week I fol- 
lowed them ; glad, after this dark episode, to 
escape from the scene of such sad recollec- 
tions. I stepped for the last time into the 
gig of the Unité, amidst the hearty adieus of 
many I had found worthy of esteem and kind 
remembrance there. Evans’ honest face, 
and blue shell-jacket with the silver buttons, 
receding from my gaze as I left the Woolwich 
station, was the last object which reminded 
me of the Convict Hospital Ship. 
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One sad year of mourning, and I took Mar: 
to my special care. The good vicar at first 
bitterly lamented the loss of the light of his 
dwelling ; but it is not gone forever. Every 
day the beam of that bright countenance 
gladdens the vicarage; and, when declining 
years come on, the aged pastor will dwell 
with us, a blessing to our peaceful home. 

We have a large new house at Willington, 
and in a pretty cottage, forming a lodge to 
our gates, dwells Hallam, the proud husband 
of the incomparable Susan. I never see him 
at work in my garden, but I pass in review 
the months on the Hulks at Woolwich; and 
I rejoice that I have passed over that Phase 
of my Medical Life. 





Tae Trarric 1x Crrcasstan Women. — There 
has been lately an unusually large number of Cir- 
cassians going about the streets of Constantino- 
ple. Many of them no doubt belonged to the 
deputation which came to petition the Porte that 
their country might be taken under the suze- 
rainty of the Sultan. A considerable portion, 
however, of the Circassians now in the capital, 
have quite another mission than a political one 
to fulfil. They are here as slave-dealers, 
charged with the disposal of the numerous par- 
cels of Circassian girls that have been for some 
time pouring into this market. Perceiving that 
when the Russians shall have re-occupied the 
coast of the Caucasus this traffic in white slaves 
will be over, the Circassian dealers have re- 
doubled their efforts ever since the commence- 
ment of the peace conferences to introduce into 
Turkey the greatest possible number of women 
while the opportunity of doing so lasted. 

They have been so successful, notwithstand- 
ing the prohibition of the trade by the Porte, 
and the presence of so many of her: Majesty’s 
ships in the Black Sea, that. never, perhaps, at 
any former period, was white human flesh so 
cheap as it is at this moment, There is an ab- 
solute glut in the market, and dealers are 
obliged to throw away their goods, owing to the 
extent of the supply, which in many instances 
has been brought by steam under the British 
flag. In former times a ‘good middling ’’ 
Circassian girl was thought very cheap at £100, 
but at the present moment the same description 
of goods may be had for £5! In fact, the crea- 
tures are eating their heads off, and must be 
disposed of at any sacrifice, however alarming. 
Independently of all humane and Christian ob- 
jections to this abominable state of things, there 
are several practical ones which have even 
forced themselves on the attention of the Turks. 
With low prices a low class of purchasers come 


Formerly a Circassian slave girl was pretty 
sure of being bought into a good family, where 
not only good treatment, but often rank and 
fortune, awaited her ; but at present low rates 
she may be taken by any huckster who never 
thought of keeping a slave before. Another 
evil is that the temptation to possess a Circas- 
sian girl at such low prices is so great in the 


ford to keep several slaves have been sending 
their blacks to market, in order to make room 
for a newly purchased white girl. The conse- 
quence is that numbers of black women, after 
being as many as eight or ten years in the same 
hands, have lately been consigned to the broker 
for disposal. Not a few of those wretched 
ea are in a state quite unfit for being 
sold. 

I have it on the authority of a respectable 
slave broker that at the present moment there 
have been thrown on the market unusually 
large numbers of negresses in the family way, 
some of them even slaves of pashas and men of 
rank. He finds them so unsalable that he has 
been obliged to decline to receive any more. A 
single observation will explain the reason of 
this, which might appear strange when com- 
pared with the value that is attached even to an 
unborn black baby in some slave countries. In 
Constantinople it is evident that there is a very 
large number of negresses living and having 
habitual intercourse with their Turkish mas- 
ters —yet it is a rare thing to see a mulatto. 
What becomes of the progeney of such inter- 
course? I have no hesitation in saying that it 
is got rid of by infanticide, and that there is 


is not practised in such cases as a mere matter 
of necessity, and without the least remorse or 
dread. — Correspondent of the London Morn- 
ing Post. 
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THE SUMNER OUTRAGE. 


From The Examiner, 2 August. 
THE SUMNER OUTRAGE. 


Ir is idle to speak contemptuously of the 
great North American Republic, whatever 
other feeling it may suggest or provoke. It 
will complete its eightieth year this month, 
and the material advance made by it in its 
brief life-time may well save it from any- 
thing like disrespect. At a meeting to cele- 
brate the Declaration of Independence, held 
the other day in London, an Englishman 
who was among the guests said he had 
travelled on horseback from Michigan to the 
Mississippi, on a particular occasion, with- 
out meeting with a living soul; and that 
three years afterwards he had traversed the 
same country along good roads, and had seen 
golden harvests waving in the fields. In 
other words, a country as large as England 
had been occupied and cultivated in three 

ears ! 

That is the type of what has been going on 
since the memorable year of Independence. 
The two-and-a-half millions, which it counted 
then, have risen in eight decades to twenty- 
seven millions. No man can say, therefore, 
that the opportunity for material advance 
which Washington foresaw has not been 
seized to the uttermost. But that great man 
foresaw an opportunity of another kind of 
the use of which it will become his country- 
men to speak less exultingly. A couple of 
generations of men in North America have 
had the means which he secured for them, 
and which many centuries had failed to 
place at the disposal of Europe ; but where 
may we yet look for the decisive evidence, 
and unstinted recognition, of that power of 
a great nation righteously to govern itself, 
which was to have followed his departure 
from the scene of his immortal victories? 

Compare the actual with the voting pop- 
ulation of the States. In the now existing 
twenty-four or twenty-seven millions of peo- 
ple there are to be found only three-and- 
a-quarter million of voters, and unhappily 
the men who refrain from voting are too fre- 
quently the best men. The power to control 
the electors certainly does not reside with 
the class that should have the right to con- 
trol them. A minority undoubtedly exist 
in the States conscientiously admitting the 
claims of the slaveholders: but these are 
joined by the idle, the slavish, and the self- 
seeking, with results almost incredible. In 
the slave states there are four millions of 
slaves and three hundred and fifty thousand 
owners. In the other states there are seven- 
teen millions of freemen. The free states are 
sixteen innumber, and the slave states fifteen. 
Yet a majority of the Senate are slavehold- 
ers, the existing President isa maintainer of 
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slavery, and, of the seventeen Presidential 
elections since the death of Washington, na- 
tives of the slave states have carried thirteen, 
while natives of the free states have carried 
= four! 

evertheless it had made itself very obvi- 
ous to the generation which succeeded Wash- 
ington that the development of a Republic 
created on the basis of equal rights was in- 
compatible with the maintenance of slavery 
as a domestic institution. Some years since 
it was accordingly determined that from 
every new state formed the slave system 
should be excluded. Unfortunately, by the 
Missouri compromise, this decree was after- 
wards partially reversed. Had it been ac- 
cepted and obeyed unreservedly, there would 
have been at this hour no talk of civil strife 
between the South and the North. But the 
affair of Kansas now threatens to be serious 
indeed. Kansas was to he colonized. Free 
emigrants went thither ,with their families, 
brought land into cultivation, and built 
houses and churches. They settled there, 
in short; and by right of their possession 
added one more free state to the Union. 
But they had tif slaveholders of Missouri on 
their eastern border, and the jealousy of 
the South was awakened by what threatened 
to disturb the now nice balance between the 
respective members of the slave and free 
states. Bands of marauders from Missouri 
entered Kansas, took forcible possession of 
the government, and, being in possession, de- 
clared Kansas a slave state. Shortly after- 
wards this government, so in possession, was 
recognized by President Pierce; but even 
that establishment of Kansas as a quasi- 
official battle-ground between slavery amd 
freedom, though it excited deep concern in 
thoughtful men, seems not to have awakened 
any grave alarm. Ill-humors were to be 
drawn off by it from other parts of the body 
politic, and on the whole it was rather ex- 
eg to do good to the constitution gen- 
erally. 

Such was the state of affairs when an out- 
rage, which in a more wholesome condition 
of society would have carried its perpetra- 
tor, amid general wrath and contempt, to the 
gaol and treadmill, acquired a certain state 
importance. It occurred in the Senate at 
Washington. A habit of unusually free de- 
bate appears to have prevailed there ever 
since Mr. Calhoun ruled that its chairman, 
being an officer and not a member of the 
body, has no power to call Senators to order. 
Some taunts had been thrown out against 
the Free States by a member for South Caro- 
lina, whereupon Mr. Sumner, one of the 
Senators for Massachusetts, retorted bitterly. 
Mr. Sumner is hardly less well known in 
London than in his own town of Cambridge 
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as a well-bred gentleman and a refined 
scholar, whose manners have been always as 
gentle as his public principle is high and 
pure ; nor on the occasion in question did he 
speak other than it befitted a man to speak 
who lad been sent to the Senate to represent 
a free state. The result however was that 
he was subjected to the most ruffianly assault 
ever committed in a country claiming to be 
civilized. Some few days afterwards a 
Southern member, Mr. Preston S. Brooks, 
sought Mr. Sumner in one of the chambers 
of the Senate House, when he knew him to 
be both unarmed and powerless, sitting alone 
at his desk in such a position as to be de- 
prived of the power of free movement. The 
ruffian had waited until Mr. Sumner’s col- 
league, whom he knew to be armed, had left 
the room, when, entering with a group of 
fellow ruffians who seated themselves within 
reach, prepared if needful to protect him, 
this dastard, without any warning given, 
dealt twenty or more murderous blows on 
Mr. Sumner’s head with an inch-thick gutta 
percha cane. The victim was left insensible 
with his blood scattered upon his papers ; 
and for some days, there aypears to be not 
a shadow of doubt, his life actually trembled 
in the balance. 

Now, had the matter ended here, no just 
man, for an instant, could have held any 
class or section of the citizens of America 
responsible for such an act. Ruffians like 
Brooks are to be found in every common- 
wealth. The grave perplexity begins only 
when men come forward boldly and in great 
numbers to claim their part in such infamy. 
There are ninety representatives of the Slave 
States in Congress ; and when the outrage 
was stated to the House, every one of the 
ninety (all being present) voted against in- 
quiry. One newspaper alone, south of the 
Potomac, was found to condemn this public 
crime. Every public man or publ.c body in 
the South, wherever discussion was raised 
upon it, adopted and applauded it. Mr. 
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Brooks was treated as a hero, and testimo- 
nials forwarded to him were duly acknowl- 
edged with the modesty of a man who felt he 
had deserved well of the State. And though 
a higher feeling awakened throughout the 
Union has since begun to assert itself, this 
miscreant has been let off in the Court at 
Washington with a miserable fine of three 
hundred dollars, and from the Senate House 
he outraged has been permitted voluntarily 
to retire. 

But the matter does not so terminate alto- 
gether. It isclear thai in more than one of 
the Free States thinking men are beginning 
to arouse themselves. ‘There have been ad- 
mirable meetings in Massachusetts and else- 
where, to denounce Mr. Brooks and his sup- 
porters, and the speeches have not been mere 
empty talk. Wegather the general drift of 
all of them to have been, that it is now be- 
come a duty to bring to practical issue, by 
means of the struggle for the Presidency 
next November, the questions that have 
been thus raised against the principles of the 
constitution of the Republic, and the liberty 
of free discussion. 

Should this feeling spread, as we heartily 
trust it will, there will be, at the close of 
the ensuing autumn, a contest of parties in 
the United States more momentous than any 
which has yet occurred in the brief period 
of its history. For the first time, with no 
unreasonable chances of success, the part 
which comprises the best men amine bot 
Whigs and Democrats has been able to put 
forth its candidate for the Presidency in the 
person of Col. Fremont; and whatever the 
immediate issue may be, it will be no small 
gain to get upon the register many thousands 
of voters who will on this occasion have 
voted at a Presidential Election for the first 
time. So much will be directly due to the 
Sumner outrage, and in this all thoughtful 
men will see but the sure forerunner of 
results far more important. 





Lawyers’ Lives. — Their practice [the Law- 
yers’] may truly be called practice, and nothing 
but practice, for no state of life is so troublesome 
and laborious as theirs; such days of essoyn, 
such days of appearance; so many writs, so 
many actions, so many offices, so many courts, 
s0 many motions, such judgments, such orders : 
— What throngs and multitudes of clients 
daily attend them! I commend the wisdom of 
our forefathers, who close by the Hall erected a 
Church, where they might take the open air, 
and find it as empty as they left the other pee- 
pled and furnished. How are they continually 
busied! I could heartily wish that there were 





more minutes in the hour, more hours in the 
day, more days in the week, more weeks in the 
year, more years in their age, that at length they 
might find out some spare time to serve God, to 
intend ,the actions of nature, to take their own 
ease and recreation. For now they are over- 
busied in their bricks and their straw, to lay the 
foundation of their own names and gentility; 
tliat, teaching other men their landmarks and 
bounds, they may likewise intend their own 
private inclosures. Well fare the Scholar’s con- 
tentment, who, if he enjoy nothing else, yet 
surely he doth enjoy himself. —- Goodman’s Fall 
of Man. 
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